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THE SECRET WOOD 
IDA E. L. HINDE 


There is a little wood beside the house, 

All fresh and sweet with mosses and green boughs. 
When on my bed I meditating lie, 

And fix the ceiling’s pattern with blind eye, 
Sudden it swims before me in my dreams, 

I know the wood is there, so clear it seems. 

I have been in and felt its cool green shade— 
Not tar, just at the edge, and half afraid 

To pierce its secret; glancing corner-wise 

As if in dread to face it with both eyes, 

Lest it should vanish at so bold a stare, 

It is so full of magic, so aware! 

When slant grey rain or barren summer heat 
Has taken dull possession of our street, 

There in the little space beside the house 

I love to feel the waving of green boughs. 

One day I shall have courage and run out 

And plunge into its depths, and all about 
There will be trees and trees, and a little stream— 
If I dared tell they’d say it was a dream— 

Only an empty dusty patch of ground 

Clear to be seen, no leaf to hide a mouse— 
Andsyet: 4.1.9. 

There is a little wood beside the house. 
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A Friar’s Meditation for the Fourth of July 


“T’m a one hundred per cent Ameri- 
can.’”’ These words greeted my ear as I 
was riding in the smoking compartment 
of a Pullman car. There was a belligerent 
and self-approving tone in the voice 
which caused me to interrupt my reading 
and look over the top of my newspaper 
to see the speaker. Except as every 
human being—hundreds of millions of 
them—is of incalculable value and mar- 
velous interest, if one were to speak com- 
paratively this individual was not much 
to look at, and I could not avoid being in- 
stantly conscious of the hope that he 
would not utter his proud boast where 
he could be heard by a refined English- 
man, an artistic Italian, a cultured Vien- 
nese or a member of the aristocracy of 
ancient China. I feared they might 
accept him at his word and judge all of my 
countrymen by him. As one who loves his 
country I shuddered at this humiliating 
possibility. In any examination to de- 
termine the degree of Americanism my un- 
pleasant traveling companion ought to 
get a mark of about ten per cent. For 
there was little doubt he was of (probably) 
unmixed Anglo-Saxon stock, fully as good 
as any other in the world. The Friar too 
is ‘fone hundred per cent American,’’ if 
by that is meant unmixed Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry, being descended from New 
England colonial farmers and English 
kings and nobles. For which the Friar 
and the man in the Pullman are each en- 
titled to—oh, shall we say—ten per cent 
on our examination in Americanism. And 
we'll grant the same count to descendants 
of the Swedes of Delaware, the Dutch of 
New York, the French of New Orleans, 
the Spanish of California and the Jewish 
and Irish of everywhere. There were 
some splendid Irish officers, even generals, 
in the Revolutionary Army, and my 
recollection is that the Polish Kosciusko, 
the German Steuben and De Kalb and 
the French Lafayette and De Grasse 
played not unimportant roles in the drama 
of American independence. It might not 
be amiss, in case there are any descend- 
ants of those gentlemen or their com- 
rades living in the country, if we were to 
give them also a ten per cent marking on 
account of descent. 

But what shall we do with the descend- 
ants of Lord Baltimore and the colonists 
of Maryland? That does seem quite a 
question, doesn’t it? They are Anglo- 
Saxon, of course, and their fathers fought 
in the Revolution and signed the Declara- 
tion. But, oh horrors! they’re Catholics! 
And can any one be really American and 
be a Catholic? What to do? If we 
should ask my neighbor in the Pullman 
car, I am quite sure he would exclude 
them. Perhaps he would exclude those 
other Anglo-Saxons of Pennsylvania, the 
Quakers, too, because they don’t believe 
the highest form of patriotism to consist 


in making war. But maybe my hundred 
per cent American neighbor doesn’t know 
anything about that. Maybe his knowl- 
edge of American history is limited. From 
the way he talks and acts I rather im- 
agine that it is. Or maybe he knows 
enough, but allows his prejudices to run 
away with him. Who can tell? 

Somehow it seems to me the men who 
talk like this fellow in the Pullman smoker 
have slight comprehension of what Amer- 
ica really is or what are the factors which 
make for its true glory and greatness. 

When Europe was seething with the 
bitterness of religious persecution and 
men were beginning to rise above serfdom 
and feudal oppression, the continent dis- 
covered by the Catholic Italian, with the 
help’ of Her Most Catholic Majesty, the 
Spanish Isabella, lay waiting for develop- 
ment, and offering a haven of refuge to 
those who counted religious freedom and 
liberty of conscience above their ease. 
From many nations they came, Protes- 
tants and Catholics alike. And when they 
set up a new nation they dedicated it to 
the principle that all men are born free 
and equal. 

That was reaching a very great 
height, even to glimpse, and much more 
to declare, that glorious truth. And in 
that perception and that declaration and 
in the hard struggles to confirm and 
embody that principle in human life con- 
sists the fundamental glory and the quin- 
tessence of America. That is America. 

Its complete expression has never been 
achieved. But its ideal is the corner- 
stone of America’s existence. To preserve 
it our land was drenched in the blood of 
our youth from North and South and at 
fearful cost we added millions of Negroes 
to the family of the free. We are gradu- 
ally doing away with the wage-slaves, 
too. We are forging ahead to human 
freedom, human justice. And he who 
dedicates his life, his thought, his labors, 
to the advancement of this essential prin- 
ciple, which is Americanism, ranks high in 
his ‘“‘percentage’’ as an American, of what- 
ever race he comes. But he who, through 
ignorance or prejudice, through selfishness 
or bigotry, retards this destiny of America, 
lies when he ‘claims to be American, 
even though his blood be as purely Anglo- 
Saxon as the’ Friar’s and his family on 
these shores for as many generations.— 
The Friar, in the Churchman. 

* * 
TO REACH MURRAY GROVE 
If you are in Philadelphia, take a train 


.at Market Street Ferries for Tom’s River. 


From there take a bus to the Grove. 

Or, if you are in New York, take a train 
at Liberty Street Ferries for Lakewood, 
New Jersey. From there take a bus to the 
Grove.. 

Murray Grove is on the direct boulevard 
from New York to Atlantic City. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


A HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


N Thursday, July 4, we shall celebrate the 153d 
anniversary of the birth of our country. There 
are several things to make us happy. One is 

stated by Edward A. Filene of Boston, as follows: 

“Although I am a Democrat and voted against 
Mr. Hoover, I. am a very great admirer of what he is 
doing since he became President. The country ought 
to be congratulated that at a time when economic 
questions are the ones that are deciding our country 
and wor!d’s prosperity and peace, we have Mr. Hoover 
in the White House. He evidently decides and acts 
on facts and not on his or any other person’s opinions. 
If Mr. Hoover continues in this same way, he is 
likely to get a Democratic vote next time he runs for 
every Republican vote he loses.” 

Another reason is the new hope that has come 
to the world by the ratification of the Kellogg Treaty 
for the outlawry of war. 

A third is that we have a man like Owen D. 
Young to represent us in such matters as reparations, 
and that God gave him vision and sense and courage 
to perform an almost impossible work for the good 
of mankind. 

A fourth is that Ramsay MacDonald is coming 
to visit us and that relations with England already are 
vastly improved. 

A fifth is that sound farm relief is now well 
under way. 

These are but a few of the outstanding matters 
now occupying the center of the stage which give us 
hope. There are enough discouraging things to keep 
us alive to our duties as citizens. 

Thousands failed to vote. Ministers, churches, 
organizations which work for peace even in the most 
sane and statesmanlike ways, are subject to bitter 
attack in high places. Vast aggregations of wealth 
are attempting to seize control of newspapers and 
other agencies that create opinion. The prohibition 
warfare goes on. Men in high places play politics at 
terribly crucial moments. Some people would turn 
our country into a world bully. We have our share of 
Fascism. 

But so far the great mass of our people are 
reasonably loyal to the ideals of freedom and demo- 
eracy with which we began our career. 

We seem to be producing the leaders we need for 
every new emergency. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 
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We are not the nation we might be—any more 
than we are the men we might be—but celebration of 
our birthdays is fully justified. A sobering sense of 
responsibility, a high resolve to do better, deep grati- 
tude that it is as well with us as itis, ought to come to 
us on the fourth day of July. 

ca a 


AN UNFORGETTABLE JULY 4 CELEBRATION 


T Cantigny on May 28, 1917, the First Division 
of American troops exhibited their fighting 
qualities under most difficult conditions. At 

the battle of Belleau Wood the next month, culminat- 
ing in the capture of Vaux on July 1, the Second 
Division showed such gallantry that a thrill of hope 
ran through all the Allied Armies. At this time there 
was great weariness and discouragement in France. 
There even had been mutiny among the troops. The 
French General Headquarters suggested that an All- 
American parade in Paris on the Fourth of July 
might stiffen the morale of the Parisians. At that 
time the city was under bombardment by the Ger- 
man long range guns, and it seemed to civilians as it 
did to the soldiers that the horrors of war would 
never end. General Pershing, who had reached Paris 
just a month before, issued orders for such a parade. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to see it 
will never forget that parade. General Pershing, who 
led the American detachment in the Fete de la Vic- 
totre parade, July 14, 1919, through the Arcde Triomphe, 
has said that this earlier parade was the greatest he 
ever saw. It was not that there were many troops. 
Only a few companies of regulars from the First and 
Second Divisions could be spared from the front. 
They started at the Tomb of Napoleon and they 
marched to the grave of Lafayette. It was a little 
thin line of olive drab boys, marching well, but over- 
whelmed every now and then along the route by 
crowds that could not be restrained, when those cut 
off were compelled to run to catch up. But these 
troops were symbols of a new force that had come just 
in the nick of time. 

A large percentage of these regulars were killed in 
the next few weeks. But one of the greatest services 
they rendered while living was that march through 
the shouting, weeping crowds of Paris. ‘From the 
time of the unsung Fourth of July parade,” said 
Raymond G. Carroll, who also saw it, “the fortunes 
of war changed.” 
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Now other Americans just on the eve of the 
Fourth of July have rendered service to France, to 
the other allies and to Germany, by settling repara- 
tions and thus making peace. The troops which have 
been left in Germany can go home when this settle- 
ment is ratified. The war has really come to an end. 

Perkins, Morgan, Lamont and Young have given 
us something to think about and talk about on this 
Fourth of July. Both our soldiers and our civilians 
make us proud that we are Americans. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PROFESSOR WIEMAN 


HAT shall we say of Wieman—pronounced 
Wyman? The doctors disagree. The Chris- 
tian Leader would like to have the opinion of 

our own doctors of divinity, whether officially deco- 
rated with that title or not. Therefore we present in 
two instalments the manuscript which Professor 
Wieman brought to Boston to use at the May Meet- 
ings of the Unitarians, but of which he gave only a 
part. 

At the same time we say again that equally 
worthy of our attention is the address of Vivian 
Pomeroy. One of the weeklies with humanist lean- 
ings placed over an extract from Pomeroy’s address 
this heading: ““Mr. Pomeroy admits the old relation, 
e.g. Father, has passed and finds Reality confirmed 
in great characters.” 
agree with us that as a description of Mr. Pomeroy’s 
views this is literally true and actually false. 

To Professor Wieman, the Christian Century 
in its issue of April 24 gave three and one-half pages 
of editorial comment, in which the editor described 
him as the contemporary thinker who is making 
probably the most important contribution to reli- 
gion. Zion’s Herald on May 8 came back with a 
brilliant editorial entitled “‘A Case of Over-State- 
ment.” ; 

Professor Wieman in the last three years has 
published three books: ‘Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method,” “The Wrestle of Religion with 
Truth,” and “Private Methods of Religious Living.” 

“Here is a mind which is an event,” says the 
Christian Century. “Count three before you accept 
that,” says Zion’s Herald. 

“In the mind of Professor Wieman,”’ says the 
Christian Century, ‘as perhaps in no other contem- 
porary thinker, we have a meeting place of the two 
deepest-flowing streams of human interest, science 
and religion. He insists that the method of science is 
the method of religion.” “True,” says Zion’s Herald, 
“but there is at least one radical difference between 
the point of view of science and the point of view of 
religion which the subject of the Christian Century’s 
fulsome editorial overlooks. Science describes what 
is and what can be; religion appreciates life’s values 
and what ought to be... . A complete answer to 
the questions of natural science and psychological 
science would leave untouched the central problem 
of religion, namely, the value of human life in relation 
to the Eternal.” 

“God is a datum of actual experience,” says the 
Christian Century, ‘stating the views of Wieman. 
“God, then,” rejoins the Herald, “is not any part of 
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me of or my experience. He is an object rather of 
thought and reasonable faith required as an explana- 
tion of my experience and as the purpose of my life.” 
The “‘then”’ in this reply covers the “‘highly technical”’ 
‘difference between epistemological dualism and epis- 
temological monism, into which we do not go for 
several reasons, the most decisive being that we know 
nothing about them. 

The crux of the debate is over Wieman’s famous 
minimum definition of God. Accept it and there can 
be no atheism. It tells us, as the Christian Century 
points out, “nothing at all as to his nature, or charac- 
ter, or his accessibility to human acquaintance; it 
merely takes account of the indisputable fact that 
such a God does certainly exist.”’ 

What is this definition? The Christian Century 
describes it in substance as follows: That our life is 
conditioned by a certain behavior in the universe. 
There is constant interaction between our behavior 
and the behavior of the universe. In that way we 
experience life’s values—‘‘a sense of security, of wel- 
fare, of increasing richness of life.” The main ques- 
tion is, how shall we act to get the highest values? 
“Whatever the mode of behavior in the cosmos may 
be, whether it is known by us or unknown, whether it 
is singular or plural, personal, mechanical or chemi- 
cal, a Some One, a Something or a complex of things, 
whatever it may be upon which we depend for the 
security, the welfare, and the increasing richess of life, 
that is God.” 

The Christian Century adds that of course in re- 
ducing the views of Professor Wieman to this bare 
skeleton it does him an injustice, but the important 
thing to bear in mind is that here is a God that starts 
from actual experience. 

“It appears to us,” replies the brilliant editor of 
Zion’s Herald, ‘that this starting point is neither very 
simple nor very empirical. Strictly speaking nothing 
is empirical except the fact that I am now experiencing 
certain conscious processes. No theory about the 
environment can claim to be purely empirical.” 

But here is the main comment: According to 
Wieman’s famous definition, “if air were the one thing 
in the universe on which we could depend for life 
and worth, then air would be God. From this point 
of view, there is no question about whether there is a 
God; there is only a question about what God is. It 
is doubtless true that man must begin his quest for 
God at the point of his experience of trustworthy 
values. But surely God means more than the fact 
that man can experience some values. The burning 
question of religion is not whether the universe will 
let us have a few moments of peace now and then, 
but whether the ‘universe is fundamentally on the 
side of the highest values and knows what it is doing. 
It is, therefore, a misnomer to call Wieman’s minimum 
God a God at all. It is the spot where the search for 
God begins; and it is mere mockery to label this 
spot God until faith and reason work together to show 
that there is a God, a rational and intelligent Person, 
from whom every good of life comes, and of whose 
presence all experience is a sign that needs inter- 
pretation.”’ 

Both of these live, interesting journals agree that 
Professor Wieman is worth reading, his views make a 
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contribution, and, that he renders high service by 
stirring up thought. 

We are enough of an old-fashioned Universalist 
to insist that a God worth having must be limitless 
in power, wisdom and goodness. A God who may 
possibly go down, even if He fights bravely to the 
last, is a noble figure but not a God. The essence of 
God to us is eternity past and future and an eternity 
shot through and through with inexhaustible benef- 
icence. 

We liked the great address of Wieman in Boston. 
‘We consider it a notable contribution. It will be of 
enormous service. 

He does not need many words to show us the 
futility of holding a belief about God and doing 
nothing about it. Not only are we to enjoy God but 
we are to use our belief to find out the highest values 
of the universe and to make use of them. 

Those words will find an enthusiastic response 
in our fellowship, even though our Universalist philos- 
ophers may insist with Zion’s Herald that the mini- 
mum definition is not enough. 


* * 


IF NOT A TRADE JOURNAL, WHAT? 


HE associate minister of the Universalist church 
in Los Angeles, Sheldon Shepard, returns to 
the question which he raised a short time ago, 

and says: “I should like to know why the denomiha- 
tion should put so much effort and money into the 
Christian Leader if it is not to be mainly a trade 
journal.” Others have asked the same question. 
Here is our answer: 

Because we have a contribution to make to the 
common cause. 

Because we can do better the things which a 
trade journal is supposed to do with a journal which 
is not mainly a trade journal. 

Because our reputation in the world at large 
and therefore our ability to serve is made or unmade 
largely by the kind of paper we put out. 

We never voluntarily use trade terms in church 
work. We do not like them. Trade is highly honor- 
able and business or trade terms are proper in English 
usage. “Selling religion,” “breaking down sales re- 
sistance,” “making a sale,” are all right for those who 
‘want to use them. Far better the man who does 
something with such usage than a man who does 
nothing with more polished English. But we don’t 
use them except when we have to. In this connection 
“trade journal’ means something clear cut and def- 
inite—a journal devoted to the Universalist Church 
as a trade or business. One of our correspondents 
recently described what he meant by it: “A paper 
which cuts out articles of a general nature and prints 
Universalist church news, articles by Universalists, 
methods of work, news of other churches that will 
help our church. A paper whose editorials will not 
discuss outside topics. A paper which will not at- 
tempt to decide denominational policies, but leave 
those matters to the proper officials.” 

Just as on-a list’ of 7,000 subscribers we could 
find 7,000 minds as to what to put into a journal of 
opinion, on a list of fifty who want a trade journal we 
could find fifty ideas about what the term means and 


what ought to go into such a paper. But roughly the 
proponents of the idea mean something “more de- 
nominational.”’ 

In their fundamental idea, of course they are 
right. A denominational journal must be denomina- 
tional. To be that, it must catch the spirit of the de- 
nomination as well as understand its anatomy. If 
individuals in the denominations have souls, it is not 
so far-fetched to talk about the soulief the fellow- 
ship. To be sure a soul without a body can not do 
much. So to be denominational we must have both 
things in mind. 

The soul of Universalism is found in a broad in- 
terest in men. All are children of God, beloved of 
God, and therefore of infinite interest and importance 
to us. The Universalist Church is organized to teach 
the ideas and inspire the acts which help men live up 
to their birthright as members of the family of God. 
It is not an easy task. People differ widely and we 
have to go at it in almost as many ways as there are 
individuals. Therefore we may have to go far afield 
in search of illustrations—as far perhaps as the 
race. 

Organizations which are of small size have to 
watch out lest they become of small caliber. The 
smaller the group the bigger the paver needed. We 
are not hinting that we and our fellow Universalists 
are small-minded people, but we are insisting that 
all of us need daily to ask God for grace that we be 
not small in our ideas, our affections, our interests, 
our church work. 

In the specific work of strengthening the Uni- 
versalist Church for service, the Christian Leader 
under its present name and the / niversalist Leader 
from 1922 on—the period of the present control— 
has had reports of our gatherings, church news, de- 
nominational appeals, to the fullest extent that de 
nominational interests could use them. 

Those who consider this phase of things the most 
important should bear two things in mind: It can be 
overdone, in which case the appeal becomes hollow 
and ineffective. And if articles and features of more 
general interest do not help carry the denominational 
features they often will fail to reach the mark. 

It would be possible for the trustees of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House to cut the Leader in two, 
save one-third of the expense of production, and send 
out a paper whose circulation and influence would be 
limited to active church workers. There has been an 
attempt made the past year to have this thing done. 
It is entirely proper to take this view and to make 
this attempt. It is not the view of those now in con- 
trol of the paper. We do not believe it is the view of 
the great body of Universalists. They see too clearly 
that by this procedure they would be making a gesture 
which would appear to be contrary to the great pro- 
fessions that they make, whether it actually was or 
not. So the church that we love, and depend on as 
an agency for good, would be hurt. 

If not a trade journal—what and why? 

The three answers that we have made can be put 
into one: The effort and money spent in making the 
Christian Leader something more than a trade journal 
are fully justified because they help us realize the high 
ideals of the Universalist Church. 
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A Poem Comes to Life 


Caroline A. Henderson 


meq OR the first time in twenty years, we, as the 
@ 4) children say, ‘‘went to the Fourth of July.” 
m }9)| That day had been appointed for the dedica- 
Z6PN| tion of a monument marking the highest 
point in Oklahoma, about eighty miles from home, 
near the small village of Kenton, tueked away. be- 
tween the hills facing the Black Mesa across the sandy 
Cimarron River. 

Our traveling outfit was a much-battered Ford 
truck with wagon-bows and canvas over the box to 
provide shade for our daughter and another little 
girl borrowed for company. If some one smiled at 
this grotesque combination of the old and the new, 
there was just so much gained. It didn’t hurt us at 
all. 


The westward journey took us through a portion 
of the wheat-growing areas of Texas and Cimarron 
Counties. Again we realized the change from the old 
days of prairie schooners, dugouts, and sod plows, 
as we saw big tractors and combines ready to harvest 
the great fields of golden grain, swaying, rising, bend- 
ing again before the gentle breeze. There is nothing 
lovelier than those fields so full of promise of “‘seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater.”” Farther west- 
ward the dune country with its rounded hills of blow 
sand, now well grown with nutritious grasses amorig 
the soapweed and silvery sage interspersed with 
masses of flax-like flowers of delicate rose-pink, pro- 
vided pasturage for many sleek whitefaces. 

As the road mounted on before us, it seemed that 
the topping of each new rise would let us see over and 
far beyond. But each time it revealed only another 
higher horizon a mile or two away, and’ when we 
reached that we were still shut in to a comparatively 
short view. .I thought how our highway—U. S. 64— 
is just a parable of life, which calls us on to new and 
perhaps greater attainment yet gives us always the 
view which we recognize as limited, incomplete. 

Turning north after a few miles, we crossed the 
old Sante Fe trail angling away to the southwest. 
Again we sensed the contrast with bygone days as 
we thought of the heavily laden wagons, the weary 
horses or even oxen, the heat and thirst, hardship and 
danger, of the westward march. Truly “other men 
labored and ye are entered into their labors.” 

Once we left the highway for a few miles to search 
for Indian pictographs which we had been told might 
be seen in that vicinity. Fording the Cimarron near 
a ranch house of the early days, we climbed to an im- 
mense bastioned mass of light buff Dakota sandstone 
—well named Castle Rock—and here we were de- 
lighted to find on its perpendicular walls several well- 
defined carvings, buffaloes, ponies, many symbols we 
could not interpret, and, most striking of all, a war- 
bonneted chieftain with shield on left arm and right 
arm drawn back, knife in hand, prepared to do unto 
death a fallen enemy. 

Hard it was for us, with the Ford truck standing 
there at the foot of the slope, to reproduce even in 
imagination the view-point of the savage artist. 
Harder yet was it to sympathize with the white- 


skinned barbarians who had gouged initials, names, 
pnd dates over and among the Indian records. 

All through this locality the erosion forms are 
of the greatest interest. Not far from Castle Rock, 
guarded by its three tall giant-like columns, we came 
to a very fine image of the head of George Washing- 
ton—wig and all—standing out steady and serene 
at the crest of a high slope, looking quite undisturbed 
by any late biographies. 

On now we went through increasingly rough 
country, around curves marked danger, with views 
down through green valleys set with cedar, pinon, 
hackberry and chinquapin, and bright with tree 
cactus and many unfamiliar flowers. Of such blos- 
soms Shakespeare might have written, 


“The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet 
Though to itself it only live and die.” 


Just before reaching Kenton we passed the east- 
ern end of the Black Mesa, which descends here 
quite abruptly to the valley floor. The mesa itself 
extends in great swinging curves for something like 
fifty miles up on into Colorado, and is marked on 
maps as Mesa de Maya. It is like nothing else I have 
ever seen. With its top level as a table (the meaning 
of the Spanish word mesa), its sides are of moderate 
inclination, though here and there steep ledges of 
rock jut out, and everywhere are talus slopes of very 
dark basaltic lava. 

This sleeping giant lay always in our sight as we 
went on through Kenton and across the state line 
into New Mexico. And as the evening haze began to 
gather in the valleys on the left, the changing colors of 
the mesa on the right, brown and green, gold and 
purple, blending, lightening, darkening, as they came 
out into the brilliant light or sank away into shadow, 
were a wonder and a joy. 

We began to look for a camping place and just 
in time found one that suited us, a rocky ridge run- 
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ning north and south, well set with cedars and slop- | 


ing at first rather gently from the valley, but capped 
at the top with a sixty-foot vertical ledge of clear 
rock. Behind this the sun quickly sank, and we made 
haste to cook our supper. , 

As the moon rose just after dark, the man and 
the girls went exploring up the hillside. But I pre- 
ferred to keep the fire, to rest on a soft warm rock and 
to “invite my soul.’”” There may be somewhere, some- 
time, in God’s universe a lovelier spot, but if perchance 
I should come to it, I hope it will not make me for- 
get the beauty and the peace of that night in New 
Mexico under the stars. 

After the return of the mountaineers, who had 
managed to find a crevice in the blank rock wall 
through which they could wriggle up to the very 
summit, we prepared for rest. I thought I could 
not sleep amid such perfect Joveliness, but after all I 
did, and rose refreshed soon after Jupiter, the morn- 


ing star, had arisen with its less brilliant companion. ~ 


They were just then the nearest to each other that I 
have seen them—a wonderful sight; and it seemed 
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that ‘“‘the sweet influences of the Pleiades’ as they 
shone faintly through the early light must be quite 
as potent as when the author of the book of Job felt 
their blessing so many centuries ago. 

Up the ridge we all went before breakfast and 
waited for the sun of July 4 to cut a shining furrow 
across the top of the Black Mesa, while the valley 
and our little camp and the herd of white elephants, 
an odd bunchy mass of rounded grayish white rocks 
near by, were all in shadow. 

The celebration at Kenton was set for ten o’clock 
and we had little time to lose after everything was 
cleared up except the crumbs, a banquet for the busy 
ants. But we risked: going around the next bend in 
the highway and were glad we had done so, for here 
burst upon us the most amazing sight of all our trip, 
the incredible product of erosion known as the Wed- 
ding Cake. It is an immense circular mass of strati- 
fied rock in distinctly marked level layers, chocolate, 
pink, brown, green, white, rising with straight sides 
from the valley basin to a considerable height and 
then sloping inward symmetrically in a perfect low 
cone. We all wanted a piece of that Titan’s cake, 
baked by the suns of countless ages, but we were a 
hundred miles from home with a fu!] day before us, 
and we forced ourselves to be content with the distant 
view and regretfully turned around. 

At Kenton plans had been somewhat altered. 
The improvised road up the mesa to the monument 
had proved impracticable, so the speeches were de- 
livered from the front porch of a store on the short 
Main Street, with people standing in the fierce heat 
that blazed down into the little canyon. I wish some 
of the people who think America means materialism 
could have been there and stood in the sun with us. 
We first knew that the program had begun when from 
the shelter of the truck we saw cowboys, the negro 
chauffeur of the Geological Survey party, bankers, 
Mexican laborers, newspaper men and “just folks” 
standing hat in hand as the elderly minister of the 
village called in prayer upon the Spirit “in whom we 
live and move and have our being.” Dr. Gould, 
director of the Oklahoma Geological Survey, gave the 
spiritual keynote to the exercises as he quoted a re- 
mark of one of his young assistants in the mesa the 
preceding evening: ‘“How can any one—seeing all of 
this —doubt the existence of an all-wise Creator?” He 
spoke of himself as of one who all his life had been 
striving to follow the word of Job: “Speak to the 
earth and it shall teach thee.” 

Throughout the exercises the emphasis of all the 
* speakers was upon the spiritual element of life. If 
material resources and progress were mentioned, it 
was as a heritage to be thankful for and to use for 
greater good. The address of the County Agricultural 
Agent, a man interested in history and archeology, 
called especial attention to the indebtedness of this 
western country to its pioneers who made the be- 
ginnings when the country around Kenton, which is 
still thirty-five miles from a railroad, had no graded 
highways leading in and out, no electric lights, tele- 
phones, automobiles, or ice cream on the Fourth of 
July. Far from it! 

After lunch by the Cimarron River we took Dr. 
Gould’s advice to all who wanted to see the top of 
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the Black Mesa: ‘““Take your foot in your hand and 
climb.” It really was a climb, with the thermometer, 
they said here at home, at 120 degrees in the shade. 
But we felt well repaid for the effort as we scaled the 
last rim, came out upon the table top, and beheld 
the panorama of tree-marked river valley at our feet, 
600 feet below, the near-by rocky heights and distant, 
hazy blue buttes and peaks of Colorado and New 
Mexico. We did not go to the very highest point, 
where the monument stands at 4,978 féet, as we had 
to leave the truck at the eastern end and the long walk 
west to the monument and back again would have 
given us too late a start for home. But we rejoiced 
in the beauty around and above and below, and 
coveted only the knowledge and skill of those who can 
read the message of the rocks and picture to them- 
selves the age-long processes of slow and ceaseless 
change by which these things have come to pass. 

Then home again, this time by a different way; 
the winding road toward Clayton, New Mexico, so 
that the girls might have a nearer view of the Rabbit 
Ears and Mt. Capulin, a dim blue shape on a far 
horizon. We fancied that from one point of view we 
could see the dip of its crater, but of this we were not 
sure. At. last we came to the division of the ways. 
It was a temptation to follow on that beckoning road 
toward the Rabbit Ears instead of taking the eastward 
turn for home. But we had promised to be back that 
night; people would be anxious if we delayed; and 
work was waiting, more than we could hope to-do. 
A little before sunset we caught our last glimpses of 
mountains and mesa and were on the straight road 
home. Nearly fifty miles through the white moon- 
light without incident or delay brought us home 
again to meet a delirious welcome from Jack, the 
collie. We were to him, I think, as those risen from 
the dead. 

Two wonderful days we had enjoyed to lighten 
by the magic of memory the toil of our workaday 
lives. But some one may wonder where the poem 
comes in. Many times I had heard “America the 
Beautiful” and had accepted it with my mind as 
beautiful and true and sincere. But in these two 
days we had seemed to live it from beginning to end. 
We had journeyed and had rested under America’s 
“spacious skies,’ had taken joy in her “amber waves 
of grain,” had seen “the purple mountain majes- 
ties,” casting their shadows down upon the green 
valleys where fruitage is the means of life. We had 
realized anew the services to ourselves of those who 
in the days gone by 


“A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness.’ 


Mr. Thoburn, representing the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, had turned our thoughts to Sheridan 
and Lee and the boys of these later years of ‘“‘liberat- 
ing strife.’ And through the good will, simplicity, 
and spiritual uplift of the program at Kenton we had 
glimpsed again the “patriotic dream” of an America 
reborn, 


“America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.”’ 
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Vivian T. Pomeroy 


=a HIS question of God is becoming very in- 
te\| sistent in America—more clear cut and prac- 
tical, I think, than in any other country. 

2 And it is plain that, not only within church 
ancl but also outside, an increasing number of free 
minded, morally earnest people are asking whether 
or not God is the reality and power which are spiritu- 
ally indispensable to us in our complicated task of 
living. I have been reading during the past few days 
the new and important book by Walter Lippmann, 
‘“‘A Preface to Morals.”’ It is a book full of fine things. 
Mr. Lippmann remarks that “the God of popular 
religion has usually been an elderly male.’”’ And 
then he contends—and I think convincingly contends 
—that ‘‘the acids of modernity have eaten away the 
assumption that we are related to God as creatures 
to a creator, as vassals to a king, as children to a 
father.”’ And he says that the modern man’s daily 
experience of the world makes any such ideas utterly 
incredible to him. 

Now there are many of us who would not disa- 
gree with Mr. Lippmann in his conviction that there 
is nowadays a serious, a fatal, unreality in any thought 
of God which depends upon such terms of relation- 
ship. We would admit that even the relationship of 
fatherhood has become most inadequate, if not mis- 
leading, as a representation of what is contained in 
any real experience of God. Obviously, to use the 
word ‘father’ with respect of God is to use a sym- 
bol; and this particular symbol has lost much of its 
power. It was a very powerful symbol in patriarchal 
or Puritan times, when the father was a superb and 
priest-like figure. But to-day, although no doubt 
fathers have improved, they are scarcely impressive 
in that old way. I should not say that the American 
father suggests a supreme being. He rather suggests 
a creature in a condition of spiritual subordination. 

But one would expect that after thrusting aside 
these symbols of God, a keen and earnest mind like 
that of Walter Lippmann would press to the very 
death with the inquiry: What after all is there in this 
idea of God, which has swayed people of every age and 
clime? Is there something in it which is not accounted 
for by dismissing even a myriad fantastic or pernicious 
fancies? Is there something in it which has touched 
the strong side of mankind as well as the weak side? 
But Mr. Lippmann and others like him do not press 
on. They give up. They are discouraged. They are 
disgusted with the whole business. But they are men 
of spiritual valor, and so they leap back to a sort of 
Invictus posture—a Master-of-my-Fate, Captain-of- 
my-Soul, posture—and they invite the minority of 
intelligent human beings to do the same. So Mr. 
Lippmann, who is a valorous and admirable person, 
leaps back to what is suspiciously like ancient Stoi- 
cism—a creed of life which, by itself, will be eaten 
away by the acids of modernity more quickly than 
traditional Christianity is being eaten away. And 


*Address at the annual meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
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that traditional Christianity is being eaten away is a 
fact. The. whole structure of its supernaturalistic 
theology is as a majestic iceberg which has drifted 
to warm waters and is doomed to melt away. 

Now why do such fine people as Walter Lippmann 
give up, and leave others—more persistent, more 
comprehensive thinkers of to-day or to-morrow—to 
press on? The reason is surely this. They find them- 
selves at the edge of a gulf, when they pursue this 
question of God. It is not their fault that the gulf 
is there; but they fail to recognize that it is an un- 
necessary gulf. It is a gulf which splits the universe 
into two distinet parts or orders—one natural and the 
other supernatural. This is what dogmatic theology 
has been doing for ages. And it is also what some 
equally dogmatic. representatives of materialistic 
science have been doing in our generation. Dogmatic 
theology has put God on the other side of the gulf 
which separates the natural from the supernatural. 
And that supernatural God is a very workable idea 
when it comes to'effect in the Roman Catholic Church. 
It went to the making of that mighty institution and 
it maintains it. But it is a thoroughly unworkable 
idea when it comes to making a new world and mak- 
ing ordinary life divinely significant to free-minded 
men and women to-day. And it is really a great re- 
proach to Protestantism that it provides practically 
no help to men like Walter Lippmann and hosts of 
other people. Our Protestant thought has been too 
slow and compromising in the matter of the false 
opposition of natural and supernatural. The result 
now is that for many people the whole idea of God 
has become unreal. You may figure God as king or 
father or ghost or celestial dynamo or anything else; 
but He is outside life and our world of most real 
experience. This is why an increasing number of 
people are feeling hopelessly perplexed, and some of 
the most decent of them strike up the rather pathetic 
attitude of Stoicism to keep their souls alive. I say it 
is rather pathetic. And it is because none of us can 
really be satisfied to live with courage alone; we also 
want to live with happy astonishment. You can live 
with courage by accepting life as a desperate affair; 
but humanity will never accept life as being merely 
desperate. We seek and we find that it is also a 
delightful and surprising affair, touched by a spirit of 
gay confidence. We can not live life all the time 
as men playing poker. We have it in us to live as men 
doing the work they love to do. 

But it is not only old supernaturalism of theology 
which causes this distress and confusion. It is also 
the new supernaturalism which arises from accepting 
certain materialistic and mechanical aspects of na- 
ture as being the whole thing. This is what some of 
the more popular speakers and writers about science 
and religion have been doing, although the truly 
scientific scientists are doing their best to guard us 
against the fallacy. If you accept a fragmentary re- 
port and interpretation of Nature as being the whole 
thing, then, of course, you must invent a supernatural 
being to account for all that you have left out of your 
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very limited and fallacious view of nature. And 
your supernatural being is Man, even although you 
apply a meaner word to him. Surely this is what hap- 
pens when a man like Bertrand Russell talks of human 
beings as “the petty parasites of an indifferent uni- 
' verse.”” He is using a phrase which is as abstract and 
really unworkable as anything ever written by dog- 
matic theologians. The “indifferent universe’ is 
only a fraction of reality. And if we accept it as the 
whole, if we limit nature in this way, we are bound to 
break away and behave not as petty parasites, but as 
_persons who are superior to nature, higher than 
nature, and therefore in a strict sense supernatural 
beings. The danger of men becoming supernatural in 
this sense is that they may begin to swagger. I do 
not mean that Bertrand Russell personally swaggers; 
but I think it will sooner or later occur to him that 
there is something absurd in his describing himself as 
a petty parasite and yet actually behaving in the way 
he does, a miraculous way according to his definition 
of the universe—speaking of the “good life’”’ and other 
novelties. It is thus proved that his idea of the uni- 
verse is an unworkable idea. We may use another 
name than that of God, but it seems to be inevitable 
that we should admit the fact. We kick the idol god 
out of the front door, and for a moment appear to be 
left with our own elongated human shadow; but the 


shadow is thrown only because the divine light is . 


striking at our back. We have only admitted God 
under a longer name. 

Now I think I can see some reason why this 
question of God is specially clear cut and insistent in 
America to-day, and I can see some reason to hope 
that the most convincing and hopeful answer may 
come from our thought in this country. In relation 
to the particular activities of life we have in America 
a robust self-confidence, and this self-confidence has 
been tempered and disciplined by contact with a vast 
area of physical nature, full of perils and surprises, 
but also full of promise and opportunity. Both in the 
experience of pioneering and in the constructive ap- 
plication of science the American mind has been 
strongly conditioned by the fact of ‘‘something be- 
yond.” “Press on,” said Walt Whitman, “there are 
things more beautiful than words can tell.’”” And the 
particular activities of life have never been carried 
on with such exuberant assurance as on this conti- 
nent; and we have trusted the particular aspects and 
powers of the physical natural world which we have 
explored and exploited for human purposes. By 

“trusting” the powers of great nature which we have 
been dealing with, I do not mean that we have ex- 
pected mercy or kindness from them. I do not mean 
that we have trusted them in relation to our life as a 
whole. But we have not been afraid of the physical 
world around us. We have believed that the more we 
know of it, the better it will be. The American con- 
tinent may be a section of the “indifferent universe,”’ 
but men have regarded it as a land of promise; and 
the promise has not failed. Men have worked here, 
chased the frontier, built homes and cities, not merely 
with courage, but with enthusiasm. The pioneers of 
fifty years ago did not find it necessary to pay five 
dollars for lessons in optimism or how to develop a 
strong personality. They were too much in contact 


_ dier said to the big one: “Courage! 


with real things. They were not living by intellectual 
abstraction; they were living by active confidence. 

It is this very real experience in the history of 
the American people, and all other experience of the 
human race whereby personal and social values have 
been enhanced, which gives edge to the question of 
God. We simply can not be content to be optimists 
in relation to the particular activities of the world 
and the particular aspects of life and be pessimists in 
relation to nature and life as a whole.': The whole of 
nature is incessantly providing for us human beings 
experiences in which our life takes on new significance. 
And nature ought to be regarded as inclusive of all 
that is and all that may be. This is how we regard 
America. We do not limit our regard to its soil and 
climate, or its dump-heaps and cities and past history. 
America is all these things, but it is more. It is also 
men and women with lovely intimate experiences; 
and it is a symbolic flag, and ideals and unfulfilled 
dreams. Is America personal? It is not less than 
personal. It includes personality. So does the great 
reality to which religion gives the name God; and 
God is a reality as sure and thrilling as America. 
And if I wished to give some one a good idea of Ameri- 
ca, and that person was a complete stranger to this 
nation, I should not think I had done so by describing 
an Arizona desert or a Chicago gang. I might at last 
include these, but they would not be the most sig- 
nificant things. I should conjure up the figure of 
Abraham Lincoln, and I should seek to introduce the 
inquirer to some of the finest and most friendly people 
I know in this land. So in my own search for the 
understanding and power of God, I find that life as a 
whole is most significant in the realm of personality — 
in the realm where I, a person, am inextricably related 
to other persons. And in the figure of Jesus Christ 
and in the spirits of just men, and in living people, 
with their frailties and courage and aspirations, I 
find a confirmation of a Reality which is greater than 
human self-sufficiency. 

It is, I think, this reality and this confirmation 
which Dr. Wieman has come to describe to us in his 
own way. And as, amid our differing opinions, he 
advances his argument, I shall be saying to him, as 
in battle, when the arrows were flying, the little sol- 
Do not dodge, I 
am behind you.” 

* * * 


TREE FAMILIES 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
Tree groups are dear. I always love 
The social two or three 
That spring from one beginning root 
To make a family. 


I know a linden group of five, 
So fragrant as they sway; 

They make me feel the lure to stop 
And pass the time of day. 


I love tree-families. They seem 
So much like friendly folks— 
The ash-quartet, the sweet-gum twins, 
The sturdy triplet oaks. 
Berwyn, Maryland. 
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A Workable Belief in God’ 


H. N. Wieman 


Three Ways to Believe in God 

r= HERE are three ways to believe in God. 
Is Ko) The first is to accept the belief as true and 
ia Ge} do nothing more about it. Yes, I believe in 
Bei} God, just as I believe that Columbus dis- 
covered America in 1492. I never dream of doubting 
it. I make no inquiry about it. I never raise any 
questions. I do not use the belief to guide me in re- 
constructing the world or my own life. It does not 
arouse me to do anything. The belief has no trans- 
forming power. I simply accept it as true, tag it, 
put it in a pigeonhole and let it lie. It is inert, useless, 
without effect. 

I see no religious significance whatsoever in merely 
believing that God exists and doing nothing more 
about it. If I had to choose between an atheist on the 
one hand who earnestly sought to discover what was 
going on in the world most helpful to the increase of 
all value and who committed his life to that move- 
ment, and, on the other hand, a theist who merely be- 
lieved there was a God and did nothing more about 
it, I would choose the atheist as the better man and 
as my preferred comrade in the religious enterprise. 
He would be a more potent factor in bringing this 
world to its highest possibilities, for that is the re- 
ligious enterprise. 


Belief in God is no more a religious matter than 


belief in anything else unless it is used religiously. 
Belief in God becomes religious only when it leads one 
to seek out God and possibly find Him; and to recon- 
struct the world and his own life in conformity to 
God’s ways; and identify his life with that cosmic proc- 
ess which lifts human life to the highest when right 
connections are made. But it is plain that the value 
of any such belief so used all depends on what sort 
of idea of God you have. If one has the wrong idea 
his religion may be far worse than no religion at all. 

We have said there are three ways of believing in 
God, and the first we have mentioned. It is worthless 
because it is inert. The second is the enjoyable belief 
in God. Here one uses belief in God to engender 
inner experiences. It makes me happy to think about 
God. It comforts me, perhaps. It makes me feel 
strong. It gives me courage. Perhaps at times it 
moves me to tender tears or even lifts me to ecstasy. 
It has no other practical value besides this of giving 
me a helpful inner experience. I[-can not find any- 
thing going on in the world, according to this way of 
believing in God, which I can identify with God. God 
is found within. 

This second way of believing in God is very 
popular among many liberal Christians at the present 
time. It is the Ritschlian belief. I am not going to 
discuss it or criticise it, but simply note that it is not 
the kind of belief in God which I am upholding. The 
important thing to consider just now is that its sole 
value and use applies to inner experience. I do not 
use this belief in God to count my money. I use 
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mathematical ideas for that. I do not use this idea 
of God to sell my goods. I use psychological ideas 
for that. Ido not use it to repair my automobile. I 
use mechanical ideas for that. I do not use it directly 
to produce any objective results. I use it only for 
subjective results. 

There is a third way of believing in God, and this 
is the way that I am upholding this evening. I call it 
the workable belief in God. According to this method 
one uses his belief in God as a stimulus and guide to 
search out that process which is operating in the ob- 
jective world, open to observation and experimen- 
tation, which works in such a way as to actualize the 
supreme possibilities of value which reside in this 
world. This process which works in this way is God. 
It is a natural process. It operates in nature, in the 
hearts of men, in the movements of history, in all the 
institutions and changes of society. This process is 
God—why? Because it is that movement and order 
of events which has in it the promise and potency of 
the far consummations of history. It is that tendency 
of the universe, social and cosmic, personal and extra- 
personal, in which and with which we must work, 
and which must work in us and with us, if ever the 
supreme good which is possible shall become actual. 
This is God because this is what men have always 
meant by God, however they have misinterpreted 
and misunderstood the nature of God. When men 
called the river a god it was because they thought 
the river functioned in this way, and the Egyptians 
had some reason to believe that the Nile River was 
that functioning of nature which yielded highest val- 
ues. When they called the bull a god it was because 
they thought the bull served life in that way. When 
they called the sun god it was because they thought 
the sun operated in this way. 

The whole use and value of the workable belief in 
God is, first, that men shall seek out and find this order 
and movement of events which leads to the highest 
values; and second, that they as individuals and groups 
shall commit themselves to this order and this move- 
ment without reservation and without compromise, 
throwing themselves into the heart of it with complete 
abandon, until every cell of the body is surcharged 
with it, until every impulse of heart and mind and 
flesh, every resource of experience and power of per- 
sonality, is mobilized and focused in devotion and 


service to this cause, until the complete individuality ° 


becomes incandescent, radiant, and masterful with 
the meaning and the potency of this cosmic movement 
which reaches into the highest possibilities of value. 

We may make a mistake in what we think God to 
be. Of course we make mistakes. There is no way 
of guaranteeing the human mind against error, I 
don’t care what you do. If we never made a mistake 
we would never learn. We would not be minds at all. 
We would be mere machines, cogs, automatons. We 
make mistakes. We make mistakes about what God 
is. We may think this is what will lift human life to 
the highest, when it is not. But the beautiful thing 
about this idea of God is that we keep within the 
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realm of observation and experimentation. We can 
discover our mistakes and thus learn progressively. 
And there is a store of wisdom about God accumulated 
from the past which, while not infallible, is as au- 
thentic and reliable as any knowledge we have. 


Any Belief May Assume Three Forms 


We have spoken of three different ways of be- 
lieving in God. But these are not peculiar to the idea 
of God. Any belief may assume these three forms. 
Take the belief in automobiles. I believe that auto- 
mobiles exist. Of course they do. But that is the 
-end of the matter so far as I am concerned. The 
belief is not used as stimulus and guide to search out 
and procure an automobile. It does not lead me 
to learn to drive a car and use it to travel where I need 
to go. The belief is inert. It does nothing. It 
simply lies in my mind as a bit of worthless knowledge. 

Or again I may have an enjoyable belief in auto- 
mobiles. I may use the belief to engender inner, 
spiritual experience. I may think of the most beau- 
tiful and splendid automobile I can imagine, with flow- 
ing lines, glittering metal, lovely colors, majestic con- 
tour. It may thrill me to think of that automobile. 
It may give me the feeling of power and mastery to 
imagine myself in possession of such'a car. It may 
comfort me, strengthen me, even lift me to ecstasy. 
Thus the idea of the automobile becomes very help- 
ful in the religious sense as some people understand 
religion. 

Or again I may have a workable belief in auto- 
mobiles. The belief may lead me to get an automobile 
of my own, to learn to drive it and to commit my life 
to it. Thus the belief enables me to change my life 
and the life of the world so far as my influence reaches. 
Because of it I accomplish more. I can get the doctor 
in time to save the dying child. I can get results 
which I never could get otherwise. The reach and 
power of the work of my life is amplified. 

Or take the case of mathematical ideas. The be- 
lief that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles may be used in these three different 
ways: First, I may merely accept it as true but never 
make any use of it at all. A great deal of the mathe- 
matical knowledge we learned in school, especially our 
knowledge about geometry, we all accept as true but 
never use in any practical way. 

But I may use my belief that the three angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles to engender 
inner, spiritual experience. It may give me great joy 
to solve mathematical problems. I may enjoy that 
more than anything else. Some mathematicians 
spend all their lives working out mathematical prob- 
lems, not for any practical purpose, not in order to 
change the objective world in any way, but merely 
for delight in the beauty and symmetry and accuracy 
with which the problems are solved. It cheers them 
up to think about such mathematical beliefs. : Iye 
gives them comfort and courage and inspiration. 
This is the enjoyable belief in mathematics. 

But there is also the practical belief. I can use 
my belief that three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles to locate the boundary line between 
two farms, and thus stop two neighbors from quarrel- 
ing and bring them to peace and good will toward one 
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another. I can use this belief to chart the course of my 
vessel and find the shortest way to the sinking ship 
and save the people from drowning. This belief re- 
veals to me a certain order which is basic in the uni- 
verse and so enables me to ally myself with this order 
and work in it and with it and it in and with me to 
the end of bringing to pass a better world. 

Thus a man’s belief in God, just as his belief in 
automobiles or triangles, may be either inert or en- 
joyable or workable; and it makes a great difference 
to his religion which it is. vs 


Beliefs and Ideas 


The way a man uses his belief in God makes a 
great difference in the kind of idea of God he will have. 
The man who merely accepts the belief as true and 
does nothing more about it is likely to have a very 
clear and definite idea of God. He can tell you just 
what God is, firstly, secondly, thirdly. His idea is 
likely to be very consistent and logical with lots of 
fine arguments to prove that it is true. It is likely to 
be very orthodox; or, if not orthodox, at any rate it 
will fit beautifully into some system of thought. For 
all the idea is good for is to fit into a system of thought. 

If, on the other hand, one has an enjoyable be- 
lief in God, he will have a different idea. He will think 
of God as very lovely and very tender and very father- 
ly. God will be the most pleasant and delightful ob- 
ject he can call to mind. There will be nothing so 
pleasant he can imagine as the idea of God. God will 
be identical with the most lovely ideal, regardless of 
all grim facts and all the hard requirements of prac- 
tical life. 

The workable idea of God, on the other hand, 
identifies ‘God with what is actually going on in the 
world which is most efficacious for bringing into 
existence the greatest goods. God, according to this. 
belief, is that functioning of the universe which sus- 
tains and lifts the world of existence to the highest 
level of value. God is not everything. The universe 
functions in many different ways. It functions in such 
a way as to destroy values and drag down all the 
goods of life. It also functions in such a way as to 
harden and erystallize the status quo and prevent any 
improvement. But there is also a functioning of the 
universe which is progressive and leads on to the high- 
est possibilities. This progressive functioning of the 
universe is God, according to the workable idea. God 
according to this belief is not merely our subjective 
idea. He is not necessarily what we think we would 
like best. What we think we would like best, gen- 
erally, if it could be made actually existent, would 
not be best. But God according to this belief is an 
objective fact open to observation and experimenta- 
tion, and our ideas must be fitted to this objective 
fact, not the fact fitted to our ideas. 

Science does not try to prove that there is an 
order of nature. It does not have to. All experience 
independently of science reveals that there is some 
order in nature. What science does is to investigate 
this order and find out more specifically what it is. 
So also religion does not try to prove the existence 
of God. It does not have to. All experience inde- 
pendently of religion, reveals that there is something 
in the universe over and above human effort which 
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sustains and increases the values of existence. Re- 
ligion starts out with that manifest and inescapable 
fact, just as science starts out with the manifest and 
inescapable fact that there is some order in nature. 

But after religion and science start out in this 
simple and direct and evident manner, philosophy and 
theology often step in and spoil it all. Philosophy 
tries to prove that the order of nature is absolute, 
perfect, finished and complete. Now of course we do 
not know whether the order of nature is absolute, per- 
fect and complete. In fact the recent discoveries of 
science in the field of the ultimate quanta of energy 
seem to indicate that there is a very decided limit to 
the order of nature. But when philosophy sets up 
this absolute and perfect and complete order of na- 
ture it makes it appear that science is based upon a 
groundless assumption, the assumption, namely, that 
the order of nature is absolute. Now science does not 
make that assumption necessarily. But when it is 
made to appear that science does, skeptics rise up 
and say that all the order which science projects is 
mere construct of the human mind. But all this 
skepticism and misinterpretation of science comes 
from philosophy. 

The same thing has happened to religion. Re- 
ligion does not have to assume that God is absolute, 
all-inclusive, ultimately transforming all evil unto 
good. Such an assumption can not be proved and 
thereis very much evidence against it. But philosophy 
forced religion into this position, just as it forced 
science into a similar false position. 
tics arose. They said such a God can not be. If that 
is what you mean by God we can not believe in God 
at all. But all this skepticism and misinterpretation 
of religion is the work of philosophy. It is philosophy 
which tries to prove the existence of God and the 
order of nature, not religion and science. 

Religion rightly understood, with its workable 
belief in God, simply starts out with the conviction 
that there is something going on in the universe with 
which man must connect himself and identify him- 
self if he is ever to attain the highest values and if 
this universe is ever to actualize its most noble possi- 
bilities. Starting out with this, which all experience 
reveals as plainly as it reveals that there is some order 
in nature, religion endeavors to do two things. It 
endeavors, first, to get as clear an idea as it can of 
what this on-going activity may be in the universe 
with which we must join ourselves; then it endeavors 
to identify all of life, each individual and the entire 
social process, with this on-going activity which is 
the hope of the world and the way of life. 


How Values Increase 

What is this value-making behavior of the world 
which is God? The only way to answer that ques- 
tion is to turn to observation and the experimental 
ventures of living. We can draw upon the insights of 
the past, the sacred writings and the lives of saints and 
sages, but our last appeal must always be to our own 
observations and reflections. Therefore let us ex- 
amine some examples of increasing value. If by such 
observation we can discover the process by which 
values increase we shall discover God, because God is 
the process by which values increase when that proc- 


Then the skep- 


ess meets two requirements: (1) when it is more 
than human and (2) when it leads toward the high- 
est unattained possibilities of value. 

Let us examine some of these examples of in- 
creasing value with the hope that we may discover 
God. We shall begin with some very simple cases. 
Every one will agree that health is a value. The in- 
crease of health is an increase of value. What is the 
process by which health increases? It is the process 
of increasing mutual support between the various 
functions of the body so that each function sustains 
and promotes the others, and every obstructive proc- 
ess such as disease germs is removed or reduced. 
Also it involves the process of increasing mutual 
support between all the functions of the body and the 
activities going on in the environment, so that the 
sunshine, the air, the water, the trees, sustain these 
functions of the body and these work in adaptation 
to the environment. Increasing health, then, is in- 
creasing mutual support between a great variety of 
functions and changes. It is a kind of progressive 
integration. 

Does this process of increasing health meet the 
two requirements which it must meet in order to be 
divine? First, is it more than human? It certainly 
is. No doctor ever made a man well. All a doctor 
can do, all human intelligence can ever do, is to pro- 
vide. most favorable conditions and connections 
through which this functioning of nature can fulfill 
itself in health. No doctor ever made a broken arm 
grow together. All he can do is to connect the two 
ends of the bone in the right way. The actual process 
of growing together is something which human in- 
telligence may some day understand, but it will al- 
ways be something more than the work of human in- 
telligence. The same is true of all increase of health. 

Does this process of increasing health meet the 
second requirement. of the divine? Does it include 
the highest unattained, undreamed and unexplored 
possibilities of value yet to be? For it must include 
these if it is to be God. Yes, increasing health, under 
proper conditions, does include these possibilities. 
That is not true of every instance of increasing health. 
Sometimes increasing health is so joined with other 
processes as to lead to enormous evil. But, on the 
other hand, the highest possibilities of value can never 
be attained without some measure of health. Health, 
and increasing health, is one necessary component in 
that total process by which the highest values are to 
be actualized. Therefore the process of increasing 
health under proper conditions and with right eon- 
nections does meet the second requirement, and there- 
fore under these conditions increasing health is the 
presence and the power of God. 

Take another example of increasing value. The 
increase of economic goods is an increase of value. 
What is the process of increasing economic goods? 
Here again it is a process of increasing co-ordination 
among many tendencies. Economic goods are in- 
creased where there is increase of co-ordination be- 
tween various machines and parts of machines, be- 
tween these and the raw materials of nature and, 
above all, between all these and the needs and efforts 
of men. 

Is this process of increasing economic goods more 
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than human? Yes. Of course human effort must 
play its part. If human intelligence did not contrib- 
ute an indispensable factor economic goods would not 
be produced. But so also if the rest of nature did not 
contribute equally indispensable factors the goods 
would never come to be. The tensile strength of 
steel, the magic of electric power, the streaming of 
rivers and waterfalls, the combustion of coal, and 
innumerable other factors, all contribute to industrial 
production as soon as men establish right connections 
petween themselves and between various changes 
going on in nature. When these connections are 
established a creative process gets under way which 
is only in small part the work of man. When these 
connections are established the creative potentiali- 
ties of the world are released, new values emerge and 
are multiplied in the form of economic goods. 

Does the increase of economic production after 
this fashion open up the way to the highest possi- 
bilities of value? No, not always. Sometimes it 
brings in its train ghastly evils. But, on the other 
hand, the highest possibilities of value ever to be at- 
tained must include as one factor in their actualiza- 
tion the production of economic goods; and when this 
economic process is rightly joined with other value- 
making movements we have a total cosmic movement 
which carries with it the undreamed possibilities of 
value. This value-making, cosmic movement is God; 
and the badge which reveals that it is God is the fact 
that it promotes increasing mutual support among all 
interests involved excepting those which tend to de- 
stroy mutual support. These it must itself work to 
destroy in order to increase values. 

Take another example of the increase of value. 
The science and art of medicine and the science and 
art of economic production are very precious values. 
Here we are not considering the actual increase of 
health and economic goods. We have considered 
them already. We are now considering the science 
and art by which these goods are produced. We 
are now speaking of the development of two forms of 
culture. How is value in the form of culture pro- 
duced? Here again we find the same principle opera- 
tive. Culture as a precious value is increased by 
bringing one idea in connection with another, com- 
bining one project with another so that each fructifies 
the other, supplements, cotrects and enhances the 
other. Occasionally there is a creative synthesis of 
ideas and methods which lifts culture to a wholly 
new level of value. 

Is this increase of culture and its attendant 
values more than human? Yes. Here we have the 
most striking example of the more-than-human work- 
ing in the midst of human life to generate and mag- 
nify the values of existence. This more-than-human 
factor is revealed in the emergence of new values out 
of a creative synthesis. When certain ideas and 
methods are combined in the development of culture 
a new and more ample order of life is brought to light 
having new values. This emergence of new values 
out of creative synthesis is more than human be- 
cause the mind of man can not predict, calculate or 
control the outcome of such creative combinations of 
ideas and methods. An example of what we mean 
was the invention of paper. When paper was invented 


and joined with the arts and science of our culture, 
new values came to light and a new way of life came 
into existence that no man could have planned. No 
man or group of men could have predicted or produced 
it by foreseeing just how to accomplish it. Every 
invention has this incalculable, unpredictable factor 
in it and to that degree is more than human. All 
profoundly original thought is of the same nature. 

In all such cases the inventor or the thinker as 
individual or group casts himself quite helplessly upon 
the stream of events and meanings. ,.He reaches out 
gropingly to make certain connections, establish cer- 
tain relations, and then must wait for reality to reveal 
itself according to the laws of its own nature, bringing 
forth whatever new order of existence and new ways 
of life may emerge. Here we have in the midst of 
human life at the high level of human culture the proc- 
ess of integration which plainly operates in a way 
which is more than human. Here we have God in the 
form of advancing culture. Here again human thought 
and human effort is one essential factor. But man’s 
part is only one factor. There is more than man also 
operative. And this more than man is God when this 
process of culture carries with it all the infinite realm 
of possibility which the human mind has not explored. 
When the increase of value involves something more 
than human control, human foresight and human 
planning, and also opens the gates to the unknown pos- 
sibilities of value which are yet to be actualized, we 
have in that increase of value the immediate pres- 
ence of God. The advance of culture under proper 
conditions is an example of such behavior of the 
world. It is God. 

We could take other examples of increasing value 
to reveal the character and presence of God. We could 
take the case of friendship. Friendship always has 
in it something more than human in the sense we have 
indicated. It issues forth from the order of nature. 
It is partly the work of an historic culture which the 
individuals have inherited. It is partly the result of a 
creative synthesis of ideas which the individuals 
share in common. It is partly the work of bio-chem- 
istry.. But in any case it is something which must 
grow in two or more lives like the flowers in spring. 
No one can make himself be a friend. All he can do is 
to provide those conditions and connections which are 
most favorable to the growth of friendship. But the 
friendship must grow. And the values which emerge 
in it are in great part unpredictable and uncontrolled 
prior to their appearance. The chief value of every 
friendship is a new envisagement of the world, an in- 
sight and a vision, which springs from uniting ex- 
periences in one common stream which two or more 
share in common. This also is a growth of culture in- 
volving what is more than human. 

What is more than human is not by any means 
always God. The more-than-human is God only when 
it is an increase of value which opens the way to the 
highest possibilities of value. Health, economic 
goods, friendship, the growth of culture in all its forms, 
may be instances of increasing value which meet these 
conditions. When right connections are made each 
of these is an example of that value-making behavior 
of the universe which is God. 

(To be concluded.) 
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The Liberal Church in a Large City 


Henry R. Rose 


SHE key to a successful city church is the 
=| minister. This is absolutely so of a liberal 
church. There is little hope without an out- 
fame) §=standing minister. All city churches have 
a serious ‘time. 

Dr. Jefferson, just retiring from the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church (Congregational), New York 
City, throws up his hands almost in despair, saying: 
“People are not interested in public worship.” Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes confesses: “‘I have labored and 
sweated and toiled and almost bled in the ministry 
for twenty-five years, and I say to you (city preachers) 
you’ve got.a job on your hands just to keep alive, 
let alone going onward and upward.” That is the 
situation as it appears to two outstanding New York 
preachers diametrically apart in their theology. 

Some of the reasons: 1. Liberals will not support 
their own church. They start one and gradually 
desert it. The Church of the 
Redeemer in Newark would 
have been dead and buried 
years ago if we had depended 
on Universalists, Unitarians 
and other liberals. A fewstood 
by us—consecrated, generous, 
enthusiastic, determined souls 
—hbut the majority did not. 
We had to recruit our ranks 
from the general public. 2. 
Orthodox churches oppose us, 
not vocally, as of old, from 
their pulpits (that would be 
helpful publicity!), but quietly, 
solidly, steadily, as a mighty 
river resists the penetration of 
the sea. 3. City people, as a mass, are against us 
because they come from the rural sections. They bring 
their religious conservatism and fundamentalism with 
them, which makes them resistant material to our 
ideas when lorded over by traditionalist preachers and 
church leaders. 4. To cap the climax, we suffer like 
all the other churches from the wide and growing de- 
sertion of Protestant church attendance on the part of 
city populations, especially where Roman Catholics 
and Jews are multiplying. 

Perhaps the situation is more acute to-day for 
liberals than it was thirty years ago when I began my 
pastorate; but it was serious then. Nobody liked us. 
Nobody wanted us. People were not thronging the 
churches, either. We had everything to struggle 
against. Is it strange then that I believe the same 
things that have helped us to succeed in spite of great 
odds will bring other liberal churches through to-day? 
Certainly I would be willing to try it all over again 
were youth granted me! 

The minister is the key! He must make himself 
an important and outstanding figure in the city, 
the outstanding ministerial figure, if he possibly can. 
He must arrest attention and must compel interest 
in himself and, through himself, in his church. Henry 
Ford knows this in the automobile business. He made 
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himself an outstanding figure in America over night 
by the startling announcement that he would make 
the minimum wage in his factory five dollars a day. 
He has kept himself, in one way and another, before 
the public ever since. The liberal minister should 
learn and apply the same secret in God’s business. 

Here are ways in which this can be done. 

Let him be alert to the immediate things in 
which the mass of people are keenly interested. Let 
him preach on’ subjects right up to the minute in 
their popular appeal. This may border on being 
sensational but it need not be. Sensationalism is a 
vice he must avoid, because it will be sure death to 
his influence and power. It gets some men a heavy 
following for a few years, but they eventually lose 
the confidence of the leaders of the community and 
presently lose the crawd also. But psychological 
alertness sends the preacher to the themes the city 
is waiting to have discussed, and, in consequence, the 


church is filled; the name of the preacher is spoken: 


everywhere, his views are discussed, and the papers 
carry extracts of his sermon. It is very, very hard 
work to keep up with the procession; but if the preacher 
never loses this ‘“‘nose for religious news’ he will 
never lose his hold on the community. His church 
will draw the people and hold the majority of them 


- permanently. The liberal preacher can not content 


himself with preaching for his own group only, but 
must always have outsiders in mind, many of whom 
coming to hear him for the first time will return and 
eventually join hands with his people. 

He must also have a liberal’ message and stand 
by it. That is his reason for being in the city and 
leading a separate church group. He does not accept 
the old theology: Let that be known, broad-mindedly. 
He does possess a modern theology based on the best 
scholarship in science, philosophy and religion. Let 
that be stated, confidently. The issue is clear-cut 
and he must keep it so, or lose out. Friendly with all 
churches? Yes, if they will permit him to be. Co- 
operative with other church groups in programs for 
the social and benevolent good of the community? 
Assuredly, if they will invite him and his people. 
But ever a liberal in religion.“ He should stand his 
ground as distinctly and with the same dignity and 
assurance as the foremost rabbi or Catholic prelate of 
the city. This will make him a marked man in the 
best sense of the word, an outstanding figure; a real 
contender for freedem and progress in religious and 
other matters. ‘Various liberal groups will naturally 
turn to him to speak for them or work with them. 
Conservative churches will invite him to join with 
them when asking the liberal elements of the city to 
throw in their weight with them in favor of some great 
city project. As there will be only one of him among 
scores of the other type, he will rise perpetually in 
full view of the whole community if he lets his liberal 
light thus shine. 

Likewise, a liberal policy must be his and he 
must hew to it. In my dealings with men of the 
business world, I have been impressed by the firmness 
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of the leaders in a given policy over a term of years. 
You can not budge them from it. The liberal minister 
should be that way. His policy should be that of a 
champion of liberalism in every phase of the com- 
munity life. Sometimes he will attack. It may be the 
commissioner of public morals because of neglect to 
remedy vice conditions; it may be the grand jury 
for failing to hand down a clearly deserved indict- 
ment; it may be the press for ranging itself on the 
wrong side of a burning question. No fear and no 
favor, but well considered words! Whatever is not 
in harmony with goodness in the city, as liberals con- 
ceive goodness, our minister will smite. Sometimes 
he will defend—the people, in their claim to the right 
to spend Sunday absolutely in their own way; the 
work people in their demand for better wages and 
better living conditions; boys and girls, in their modern 
way of looking at life. Whatever makes for the true 
freedom and happiness of the people, high and low, 
the liberal minister will work for and, if need be, fight 
for. Sometimes he will befriend—schoo]l teachers, 
in their demand for higher wages; trolley men and 
taxi drivers in their efforts to better their working 
conditions; any group with a genuine grievance 
against society. It will be his settled policy to co- 
operate at all times along the lines of social service: 
battling side by side with the “unpopulars.” The 
liberalism of a minister drives him into his whole 
community as a force for freedom, sanity, justice, 
breadth, progress, truth and light. This gives him a 
pre-eminence which elevates his standing (his motto 
being ‘Speaking the truth in love”) and it does his 
church a world of good. 

Then, also, he must make his church a live 
center no matter where located. I once thought 
that the best place for a liberal church was in the 
heart of the city, as ours is; but I am not sure of that, 
for the simple reason that in these new times every 
growing city has many centers. If the minister is 
big enough he can handle the situation even if his 
church is not on the main street. But he must make 
and keep it a wide-awake proposition. Something 
must be kept going on without and within it per- 
petually. Consider the front. Here will be a mov- 
able sign-board with terse and thought-engaging 
messages on it, changed two or three times a week. 
Here will be also a larger board for announcing Sun- 
day subjects. They will be worded after very long 
thought and printed in an attractive manner. It 
should be his aim to let no one go by his church with- 


out reading the signs. A little humor introduced into » 


the epigrams will do no harm. The inside of the 
church should be very different from any church now 
in existence, because there is a new time right upon 
us. The equipment must be such as will draw people 
of modern tastes and also make an immediate appeal 
to youth. One of the reasons churches are empty is 
their failure to install features that this age will en- 
thuse over. As to the services, that in the morning 
will be distinctively religious yet full of life, power, 
modernity. The music will be music and the preach- 
ing will be dramatic without being sensational. This 
age demands fervor as well as sincerity. People do 
come to church and will come to church when they 
know that they will get much for coming. They are 


as hungry to-day for eloquence and meat in the pulpit 
as they ever were. 

The evening service is the problem, so much so 
that many liberal ministers have dodged it by drop- 
ping it altogether. Here the minister will be taxed to 
the utmost and constantly. A feature that will suc- 
ceed one year may not appeal the next. In fact, the 
evening services must “play along with the people,” 
go where they are headed, keep step with their chang- 
ing and even fickle tastes. Motto: “Give the people 
what they want that you may eventually give them 
what you want them to want.” The Church of the 
Redeemer followed this method for thirty years and 
built up a steady attendance of from five to six hun- 


_dred people, taxing the auditorium to capacity, often 


turning hundreds away, and this in a down-town, busi- 
ness section. Years ago, we began with straight 
literary lectures; then changed to illustrated travel 
lectures; then the Forum with moderate and radical 
speakers from everywhere, and finally the illus- 
trated portrayal of New York dramas, either from 
the speaking stage or from motion pictures. 

The liberal should always fall back on Jesus as 
his strong defense. His one purpose in everything 
that he and his church do is the spread of the religion 
of Jesus. He believes with all his heart that it is 
“the power of God unto salvation.” His answer to 
criticism by the orthodox and conventional world will 
be: “What did Jesus say?” His challenge when chal- 
lenged will be: ‘“Where did Jesus stand?” The Master 
was a liberal—the outstanding liberal of his time and 
of all times. If you take a broad, progressive, and 


‘aggressive stand in connection with any question, 


program or movement you will find support for your 
position in something Jesus said, did or was. Theodore 
Roosevelt always quoted Lincoln when his political 
opponents sought to discredit him, and won. Liber- 
als may cite Jesus and win! At any rate, they will be 
able to produce as much from him in their support 
as the opposition can, and generally far more. But 
the point is this: the liberal church must stand for 
religion, a religion with God, with the Bible, with 
prayer, with worship and with a future life, all taught 
and irradiated by the spiritual genius of Jesus Christ. 
As I analyze this age, it is heart-hungry for re- 
ligion, but it must be in harmony with modern scien- 
tific truth and the modern demands of life. Liberals 
are in a peculiarly fortunate position to give the age 
exactly what it hungers for, and thus win the con- 
fidence, love and following of the people. The lay- 
men have their work cut out for them in holding up 
the hands of their minister and in running the ma- 
chinery of the church, as well as living its principles 
in their daily lives. Where you get complete, intel- 
ligent and enthusiastic co-ordination you get a suc- 
cessful church. But the task is not easy. Is any task 
easy in these days? It requires all the resources and 
ingenuity of the minister every hour of his life. The 
strain is unremitting and undermining, but where 
our hearts and souls are in the work the joy counter- 
balances everything. We are fighting the best fight 
of the ages—the only fight worth fighting—and what 
could be better than that? We can say with another 
warrior for God and man: “Lay a sword on my grave, 
for I was a soldier in the war for human liberation.” 
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How Owen Young Made Peace in Paris 


%)\VEN D. YOUNG, private American citizen, 
Y| will always be remembered in Europe as 
the man who made the peace. During these 
ei} four months he has done what seemed im- 
possible. By his direction of the minds of a score of 
men of six other nationalities, by his patient, un- 
obtrusive will to succeed, he has shown Europe and 
the world how a way might be found out of the tangle 
in which the World War left it. 

In giving him first place in this success one does 
not detract from others. These twenty-eight men who 
assembled in Paris on Feb. 11 to try to establish a 
final definite settlement of reparations were all bril- 
liant men in their special fields. There were some 
among them, like Sir Josiah Stamp, Hjalmar Schacht 
and Signor Perelli, whom Mr. Young himself would 
be the first to declare among the world’s keenest in- 
tellects. But they in turn are to-day unanimous in 
giving to the former farm boy from the Empire State 
all credit for having brought their efforts to success. 

One of them, when the conference was all but 
wrecked and no way out seemed possible, said of him: 
“He reminds me of Lincoln both physically in his 
stature and in the limpid depth of his eye, and most 
of all in his imperturbability and quiet courage. We 
all feel about him that success is sure so long as he 
stays with us.” 

In order to appreciate just what Mr. Young and 
this committee to which he has given his name have 
done, one must first look at the situation within Europe 
and between Europe and America. For these last 
ten years since Marshal Ferdinand Foch, a man of 
not unsimilar qualities of mind and character, led the 
allied armies to victory, it has been a common saying 
that there would have to be another war to pay for 
the last one. By that was meant that no peaceful 
solution could ever be found of the problem of debts 
and reparations which the last war left. It would 
need another war, one between a different set of bel- 
ligerents, to enable the debtors in the last war to shift 
the burden of their debts. They would be the neu- 
trals, they hoped, and would be the bankers and 


munition-makers for those engaged in this new con- | 


flict. 

That theory of how the question of debts could 
be settled was no wild fantasy. It was seriously en- 
tertained in half the Chancelleries of Europe. In 
Germany it was considered by the Nationalists as 
the only solution, and their hope always has been for 
an outbreak between Russia and Britain, between 
France and Italy or between America and Japan. 
In other countries the years of effort and failure 
to find a solution had begun to bring despair. The 
creditor countries of EKurope were faced with the 
prospect of having to pay their debts to the United 
States for another fifty-eight years without having 
any sure guarantee that they would be paid by 
Germany, whose position still was precarious. Even 
worse than that, some of them, like France and Bel- 
gium, faced the prospect of having to carry their bur- 
den of debt for reconstruction without any real pros- 
pect of delivery. 


From such a situation the successful result of the 
experts conference for the settlement of reparations 
has rescued Europe and the world, and it is in the 
light of what has been prevented that the magnitude 
and value of the work done here during the last four 
months by Owen D. Young must be judged. If ever 
a man merited the distinction of the Nobel Peace 
Prize it is this man, who has found a peaceful solu- 
tion of a problem that was such a danger to peace. 

Like every other great achievement Mr. Young’s 
has been one of character. His past record was 
enough to prove his ability. But ability alone would 
never have been sufficient to straighten out this 
tangle in which were involved not only gigantic prob- 
lems of finance but national issues, international in- 
terests, personal ambitions, political prejudices and 
finally human justice. Consciously or unconsciously, 
it has been the last of these considerations which 
throughout these long weeks has been Mr. Young’s 
guiding principle. He never framed it in words and 
never uttered a sentence which would seem to put 
the task in any dramatic light. He is essentially a 
modest man. But what he has been seeking amid a 
multitude of technical considerations has been a 
settlement which was just as well as practicable, and 
fair as well as acceptable. And that is what he has 
achieved. 

It would have been easy for this man, and perhaps 


' for any other as well equipped with technical knowl- 


edge in finance, to frame in collaboration with such 
a team as he had around him such a settlement as 
now has been given to the world. There is nothing 
startlingly new in the suggestions set forth in the re- 
port. They have been canvassed for the most part 
for some years past. It was obvious that some such 
machinery as the proposed International Bank of 
Payments would have to be set up to take the place 
of Reparations Commissions and the mechanism of 
the Dawes plan. It was clear that the only sound 
method of settling reparations claims of countries 
which suffered material damage in the war must be 
by the transfer of part of their internal debt to Ger- 
many through marketing German bonds. It was 
essential that the whole payment must be at the same 
time within Germany’s capacity to pay and suf- 
ficient to cover the allied debt to America and provide 
reasonable compensation to the countries which 


. suffered from war damage. 


On paper such a settlement was not difficult to 
work out. But it was quite another matter when one 
was dealing with representatives of several countries, 
four, at least, of which had not only vital interests to 
protect, but tempers still slightly ruffled by old 
memories, disappointments and suspicions, and that 
worst of all detriments to good judgment—real finan- 
cial embarrassment. No man and no country can see 
quite justly when he or it is struggling with debt. If 
there was to be any settlement, it was obvious from 
the first that the chairman of the committee would 
have to be some one who was not himself entangled 
in the meshes of interest. 

But even more than that was needed. Both 


| 
| 
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creditor and debtor delegates at this conference were 
from the first convinced that the only hope they had 
of getting anywhere along the line of agreement lay 
| in their having as chairman of their committee a man 
who was technically as well equipped as any of them 
' to conduct the argument, who was dispassionate and 
disinterested, both for himself and for his country, 
' and who had infinite patience. They all asked for 
Owen D. Young. When the Dawes plan was made in 
- 1924 it was he who was, as Ambassador Dawes al- 
ways has been the first to admit, the real inspirer. 

“He told me what to do and I told the others 
they must do it,’ was General Dawes’s own descrip- 
tion of what happened. 

Perhaps in this committee, too, Dawes would 
have been an asset. There were times when it was 
necessary for somebody to tell “the others’”’ what they 
had to do. .And that was done, too, when necessary, 
sometimes by Mr. Young himself, sometimes by his 
lieutenants. There is current in Paris a story of how 
one of Mr. Young’s intimate aides in his private 
business one evening deputized for his ehief and prac- 
tically turned the most difficult corner of the whole 
conference in an argument with Dr. Schacht which 
lasted from 7 o’clock in the evening until 2 in the 
morning while the director of the Reichsbank went 
dinnerless. When at last al] resistance had been beaten 
down this deputy spokesman, who himself held no 
official connection with the committee, sent for a 
bottle of champagne, and the weary Schacht capitu- 
lated. 

That is a story which may or may not be entirely 
true and may possibly be denied. But it illustrates 
that quality of leadership which Mr. Young has far 
above the normal. He can always assemble around 
him the right men to do what he can not do himself. 
He has always a brilliant cabinet. 

This conference differed in many ways from that 
of the Dawes committee. Then Germany was on her 
back, practically ready to accept anything if only she 
could get credit. The creditors on their side were 
then in such despair about getting paid at all that 
they were willing to consider any arrangement, ac- 
cept any decision, when Young and Dawes “talked 
to them.” 

This time things were different. Every one knew 
the last chance had come—for Germany, escaping 
peacefully from financial control and crushing pay- 
ments; for the creditors, making sure that their re- 
quirements would be met. There were none of them 
in an attitude to accept being “talked to.” What 
was needed was a chairman who could show them 
reason, who could be firmly insistent but would never 
be disturbed, who would be fair to all and partial to 
none. 

Mr. Young knew when he came here that the 
task he was being invited to undertake was filled with 
gunpowder. For private reasons he did not want to 
come. In Washington he got no encouragement and 
was told that the then Administration would not re- 
gard favorably his acceptance of the chairmanship. 
His reply to that was that he could not refuse if he 
was invited and if Washington did not wish him to 
accept it must so state and give its reasons in an 
official communication from the White House. That 
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was last January. Now there is another occupant 
of the White House who during these last days has 
been throwing bouquets to the man who had courage 
enough to.take a risk which he was advised against. 

It took great courage to face this responsibility. 
On their side the creditors had al] stated their claims 
in such terms as to make it appear there would be no 
baeking down among them. They wanted enough 
to cover their debts to the United States and as much 
more as possible to cover the cost of the restoration of 
the destruction which had been caused by the war. 
Before he sailed from New York Mr. Young knew 
that sooner or later he would have to ask them to 
modify their demands, to scale down their claims, to 
accept less than they even quite justly considered 
they were entitled to. He knew that whatever settle- 
ment was made, no country would be entirely con- 
tent, least of all Germany. 


There were occasions when he had to take com- 
plete command. But when he did it was with such 
reasonableness, with such kindliness and with such 
quiet ability that every one at once, or almost at once, 
agreed with him. On two occasions it was at the 
direct request of the creditors. . . . They themselves 
did gallantly. The British abandoned their claim 
for arrears on their debt payments. The French cut 
down their restoration claims. The Belgians accepted 
a reduction, and all of them agreed to abandon what 
was left of the arrears on their army costs. 

Still they could. not get down to a figure which 
even they believed Germany could accept. They 
appealed to Mr. Young, and in a quiet, conversational 
speech of about an hour he laid down the lines along 
which their calculations should be made.. So they 
tried again, but when their figures were presented to 
Dr. Schacht he refused to consider them. Then for 
the first time he was forced to produce figures of his 
own. The storm which arose then will be remem- 
bered. His offer was such that even the American 
delegates considered it entirely unacceptable both as 
to figures and conditions. And it sounded in their 
ears like an ultimatum, and when Mr. Lamont, who, 
throughout the conference acted as spokesman. to 
American newspaper men, met them in the evening he 
had no alternative other than to state frankly that 
as matters stood the conference had broken down. 

Looking back over the history of the committee’s 
effort, that announcement seems now in reality the 
turning point. With any one less patient and less 
persistent than Mr. Young in charge, it might have 
been a real break. Two events helped him. The 
death of Lord Revelstoke gave an occasion for a few 
days’ delay, and the effect of the announcement of the 
break on the Berlin market gave the Germans reason 
to think again. At that juncture the creditors again 
appealed to Mr. Young. They realized they could - 
never themselves reach figures which would be accept- 
able to Germany, and that no German offer would be 
acceptable to them. They asked that the chairman 
and the American delegation should draft a memoran- 
dum setting forth in figures the scale of payments 
which Mr. Young had indicated in words which would 
be just and reasonable. 

There were some busy but unhurried evenings in 
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the Ritz Hotel. When Dr. Schacht returned from 
Berlin the famous twenty-fifty annuity plan was 
ready. To get him to accept it was no easy task. 
But he did accept it with conditions. And it is that 
scale of annuities, drafted by Mr. Young in col]labora- 
tion with his American colleagues, Messrs. Morgan, 
Lamont and Perkins, which was finally adopted by 
creditors and debtors and will remain the financial 
charter of the world for the next thirty-seven years. 

It was one of the French delegates who said one 
day: ‘‘He is one of the few men I have ever known 
with whom it is impossible to disagree. One finds 
one’s reasons evaporate before the serenity of his 
presentation of his case.” © 

In that, perhaps, lies the secret of the success 
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which has always attended whatever-Owen D. Young 
undertook. He seems to have discovered the foun- 
tain of strength and power which lies in tremendous 
self-control. His calm brown eyes look out on all 
problems which touch humanity with the sure con- 
fidence that there is a settlement to be found some- 
where if the heart as well as the head is applied there- 
to. He knows that being clever is not enough. Many 
cleverer men than he would have failed at this task. 
Where they would have tried to be subtle he was 
sympathetic. Where they would have sought to 
impose their opinions he won assent to his, and to his 
wisdom the world to-day owes its deliverance from the 
most vexatious and dangerous of all its problems.— 
P. J. Philip, in New York Times. 


Afield and Yet at Home 


A. Gertrude Earle 


fe=_ F anybody has taken the trouble to watch the 
i | schedule of the Field Worker of the General 
Sunday School Association who writes this 
=i} article, for the past six months, he has noted 
the frequency of the word “Headquarters” in the 
weekly list. When other places have been named, 
they have frequently been within easy distance of 
Boston. What does this mean? Is Miss Earle tired 
of the field or is the field tired of Miss Earle? Or does 
it mean that there are other fields than those with 
geographical limits, and other ways to reach new 
goals than that of boarding a Pullman car for distant 
points? 
‘ There has been one new field developed the past 
year that has proved most interesting to the Field 
Worker and from which there has been a rich har- 
vest. 

Early in the fall began a journey into the field 
of Leadership Training which has extended almost 
through the entire year. As a teacher for the Boston 
Sabbath Schoo] Union, it has been my privilege to 
teach five Leadership Training classes. These have 
been given.in churches easily accessible from Boston 
on one evening a week for a period of six weeks. Un- 
fortunately trolley cars are not always as comfortable 
as the Pullmans, and from the standpoint of fatigue, 
it would be far easier to go to California than from 
Boston to ——— and then home to West Somerville 
on six evenings in all kinds of weather from unseason- 
able heat in October to equally unseasonable cold in 
May. But, as there would be in a trip to California, 
there were the rewards of knowing more about the 
unfamiliar and of making new friends. Who would 
have dreamed that the Everett station has such a 
variety of aspects and frequenters until one has seen 
it on twenty-four different occasions? Or who would 
have dreamed what can be broadcast from an out-of- 
door loud-speaker until one waits opposite it for a bus 
that is always late in arriving? 

But a far more interesting variety is found in the 
people making up the classes. Here is a young woman 
whose grandmother gave largely of her time and 
money to the Universalist Church, and who is her- 
self a teacher of the smallest children in her church 
school. She thrills to a better understanding of the 


Old Testament and is eager to discuss how to teach 
the Bible to beginners. There is the tall lad who has 
seen Jerusalem and can tell his boys stories about the 
recently discovered stables for Solomon’s horses. 
He had had the usual fortune of church school pupils, 
and, though he knew many Bible stories, he had never 
been shown the development of Hebrew thought or 
the relation between a changing civilization and a 
growing religion. On we go, week after week, through 
the story of the long climb from nomads to city 
dwellers, from a tribal god who fought the battles of 
his people to the Invisible One who requires justice, 
mercy, and humility. Now the teacher asks: ““What 
is all this doing for you? Is it making it harder for 
you to teach your church school lessons or 44 
But the class interrupts. From all over the room 
come the replies: “Oh, no, much easier.”’ ‘‘We see 
what it is all about now.”’ And then the teacher says 
to herself, ““Now let thy servant depart in peace, for 
my reward has come.”’ 

In another group are young girls and boys who 
have so much to say to each other during intermission. 
They are unfailing in regularity of attendance, and 
they are the livest bunch of them all when it comes to 
discussion. ‘‘My children like the stories of Daniel 
best,’”’ says one. Then off we go into an argument 
about what the stories of Dafiel teach and how they 
should be presented to children. Can we let them 
think that if people are good enough God will close 
the mouth of lions? Oh, no, we must give them, 
with these stories, tales of the Christian martyrs, 
and with the picture of Daniel that of ‘‘The Last 
Token.”’ .They. must know about Livingstone at- 
tacked by a real lion yet not afraid, only curious to see 
which part the lion would eat first. Then we see that 
the best time for these stories is when pupils are old 
enough to know about the persecutions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes and the writers’ purpose to give courage 
to those who must endure. 

Or another group are seeking to understand the 
children they teach, and the mothers of nine-year- 
old boys and the fourteen-year-old girls and the 
teachers of kindergarten children teach the instructor 
more than the book contains. We try to know a little 
about the different schools of psychology, but we re- 


member that everybody has to learn about the human 
mind by experience and common sense. From time 
ito time members of the class report what they are 
bs pee with their new ideas, in their weekly teaching 
| 


of church school classes. 

Institutes here and there give further oppor- 
tunity to travel far afield in the thinking of men and 
'women who are trying to know their pupils and to 
find ways to lead them onward and upward. Cor- 
‘respondence courses bring a bright girl in Portland, 
Maine, and a devoted young missionary in North 
Carolina very near to the Field Worker’s mind and 
heart. When she reads their well-written papers, 
revealing how their thought has been guided and how 
they are seeing new ways to apply scripture to prob- 
lems of teaching, she feels that again she has gone on a 
far journey, even though the Search Lights page still 
reads that she is at Headquarters. 

This type of field work is capable of indefinite 
extension. Not all schools can secure a worker who 


ss) HROUGHOUT the Commencement week— 
6}; now practically a week end—ideal weather 
was the order at St. Lawrence. This always 

zi} helps. Incidentally it favored those stu- 
dents eager for their final and farewell canoe parties 
“up river,” and it afforded an opportunity to the fair 
co-eds to appear in their vari-colored summer wear— 
a picturesque sight against the green background of 
the beautiful campus. 

Mr. Young could not be present and Dr. Hervey, 
now in his ninety-first year, missed Commencement 
for the first time in many years. Former Secretary 
Frank B. Kellogg, who was born within five miles of 

the campus and who was honored with the degree of 
LL. D., helped to give distinction to these festive 
days, as did Irving Bacheller, and others who have 
not yet become famous but are on the way. 

The presentation of the play, Captain Applejack, 
under the able direction of Prof. E. R. Miles, was 
pronounced by all who were fortunate enough to see 
it the most satisfying and successful yet. It was 
given on two successive nights to crowded houses. 
A one-act play, written by L. D. Green, a member of 
last year’s graduating class, and entitled “A Dirty 
Barrel,’ was presented as a curtain-raiser. This little 
drama was based on an episode in the career of a 
notorious St. Lawrence River pirate in the year 
1838. 

The most significant feature of Alumni Day— 
Saturday, June 8—which was crowded with events, 
took place at the alumni banquet that evening. It 
was the presentation by the chairman of the Alumni 
Fund Committee, Mr. Homer Vilas, 713 (vice-presi- 
dent of F. L. Carlisle and Co.), of a check for $18,000 
to the president of the college. This money, Dr. 

Sykes was told, was to be used for the current ex- 
penses of the college. Over eight hundred alumni 
contributed, and it was noted by Dr. Sykes in his 
very happy and eloquent acknowledgment of the 
gift that it was equivalent to the income of a nearly 
four hundred thousand dollar endowment. This was 
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will come once a week for six weeks. They are too 
remote from the source of supply. But there are 
other ways. Any school may organize a five night 
class, meeting every evening from Monday to Friday. 
With two fifty-minute periods each evening, that 
would complete a Standard Leadership Training 
course. Or a group of towns conveniently located 
may secure a worker for one or two evenings a week > 
for a series of weeks. The one condition is that pupils 
sign up for the course in sufficient numbers, pledging 
themselves to attendance even at the sacrifice of all 
other engagements. In these experimental classes 
sponsored by the Boston Sabbath School Union, a 
minimum of ten students was required, and each 
student agreed to be present the six nights and to do 
the assigned reading and writing. Thirty-six Standard 
credits were earned in these groups near Boston, and 
many others did portions of the work. If schools 
desire something of this kind of service for the coming _ 
year, now is the time to be asking for it. 


St. Lawrence Commencement 


the second annual alumni fund—scheduled to be an 
annual affair. 

The Commencement of the Theological School 
was of a high order. The address to the graduates by 
the Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of the class of 1924, on 
“IT Believe in Man—a Refutation of Contemporary 
Skepticism,’”’ was in every way in keeping with the oc- 
casion, and held the closest attention of all present. 
It was a timely protest against certain current tend- 
encies in literature, science and industry which the 
speaker in an admirable and discriminating discussion 
held were prejudicial to faith in man and in the value 
of human life. This he considered as a challenge to 
the liberal church, for which such a faith is basic. As 
we hope that his address wil] appear in the Christian 
Leader we will not attempt to give any abstract. 

Two young men received the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, Leonard Prater,,D. S. ’27, Brownwood, 
Texas, and Phillips Thayer, B. S.,-’27, having pre- 
pared theses respectively on ‘The Contribution of 
Science to Religion’’ and ‘‘The Basis for a Curriculum 
in Religious Education.” Four young women were 
given diplomas as having completed the course in re- 
ligious education, Eleanor Collie, Worcester, Mass., 
Helen E. Everett, Newark, N. J., Dorothy Hammett, 
Portland, Me., and Rebecca McLaughlin Ulrich, 
Henderson. 'The parchments were handed out by 
President Sykes following a brief parting word to the 
class by Dean Atwood. 

The theme of Dr. Sykes’s baccalaureate sermon 
to the graduates of the college department was ‘“‘The 
Man to Match the Hour.” He aimed to show that 


‘men of power were also men of faith, and closed with 


a tribute to Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Young as men to 
match the hour. As usual the Gunnison Chapel was 
filled for the service. The chapel choir under the 
direction of Professor Cram rendered “‘O Bells, Send 
Forth the Triumph of Your Song,” and repeated the 
same anthem effectively outside the chapel after the 
service while the Bacheller chimes were tolled. 

A large company attended the president’s recep- 
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tion Monday afternoon at their lovely home. Dr. 
and Mrs. Sykes were assisted in receiving by ex-Sec- 
retary and Mrs. Keilogg, Mr. Irving Bacheller and 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brewer. Mr. Kellogg figured 
in several functions. He was a guest at the Beta 
Theta Pi fraternity alumni banquet and also made 
an admirable speech there. Later he visited the 
Alpha Tau Omega banquet, where his friend, Irving 
Bacheller, was renewing old associations, and spoke 
there. Incidentally it may be mentioned that Mr. 
Kellogg is not a college man, being largely self-edu- 
cated. He wishes, though, that he could have had 
the advantage’ of the college training. 

Tuesday 118 received the bacheler’s degree from 
the college. Gunnison Chapel proved inadequate for 
the crowd that gathered, many standing and many 
more being unable to get into the building. The 
academic procession that formed at the college li- 
brary was longer than at any previous Commence- 
ment. Two members of the graduating class, Mr. 
Edward Blankman of Canton, and Miss Mary A. 
Wallace of White Plains, N. Y., delivered theses, the 
former on “‘The Present Trend of St. Lawrence” and 
the latter on “The Cultivation of Thinking in Col- 
lege.”’ 

Mr. Blankman also was announced as the win- 
ner of the prize of $2,500 given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Owen D. Young as the Alpheus Baker Hervey Fellow- 
ship in English, to be used for advanced studies in 
English and in English literature at any American or 
English university that the winner may elect with 
the approval of the nominating body. 

Several were given the degree of Master of 
Education in course, and, in addition to Mr. Kellogg, 
honorary degrees were conferred as follows: Doctor of 
Pedagogy on G. Carl Alverson, 06, superintendent of 
schools of Syracuse; Doctor of Divinity on Fred 
Charles Leining, B. A. and B. D.’09; Doctor of Laws 
on Charles W. Appleton, 97, vice-president of the 
General Hiectric, and on E. 8. K. Merrill, ’87, asso- 
ciate justice of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of the state. All who received honorary degrees, 
with the exception of Dr. Leining, who had to return 
to Syracuse, spoke at the alumni luncheon Tuesday 
afternoon, as did also Mrs. A. B. Hepburn, Mrs. 
Florence Whitman and Dr. J. M. Payson. 

The Junior Prom closed the Commencement 
festivities with a large and gay party at the Brewer 
Field House. 


Notes 


At the meeting of the board of trustees of the University, 
Mr. Young was re-elected president of the board for five years. 
Dr. Whitney Combs of Washington, D. C., at present connected 
with the Federal Department of Agricultural Economics, was 
announced as the head of the Department of Economics for the 
year beginning Sept. 1, 1929. At the meeting of the trustees of 
the Theological School, Heman W. Morris of Rochester was 
elected president. The salary of Prof. Angus H. MacLean was 
increased $250. 

Saturday evening, at the same time as the alumni banquet, 
a complimentary dinner was tendered to the Rev. Dr. J. M. Pay- 
son which was attended by three hundred people, a great many 
coming from different parts of the state and from Vermont, 
and including not only some distinguished in agriculture but 
many former students. Dr. Payson has recently retired from 
the State School of Agriculture, where he has been an inspiring 


teacher and also secretary of the school He is eighty-two years 
of age, but as alert physically and mentally as in the past. He 
is president of the local school board and greatly in demand for 
addresses at schools and other public institutions and gather- 
ings. The attendance at this banquet indicated the affection 
and esteem in which he is held. On Thursday, June 13, the local 
Universalist ministers and their wives and two or three others 
gave Dr. and Mrs. Payson a surprise call, the occasion being the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of their marriage. In the very animated 
discussion 2nd conversation that took place concerning some 
live current educational and moral problems, Dr. Payson was 
the leader and delightful entertainer, ready ever with pertinent 
incident and story from the store of his rich experience. 

At the graduation exercises of the Domestic Science Depart- 
ment of the State School of Agriculture, Maud L. Cary, daughter 
of the head of our Japanese Mission, received her diploma in the 
course of Home Economics. Miss Cary, who is very capable, 
has fitted herself to be a dietician. She recently received the 
prize of $75 awarded for the writing and delivery of an essay 
in the Payson Essay contest. It was in every way an admirable 
performance on her part. 

+A radiogram from the alumni was sent to Mr. Young while 
he was on the high seas, as follows: ‘‘Over two hundred alumni, 
gathered at the annual supper, deploring your absence, send 
affectionate greetings. Alumni fund, $19,740. Number of 
subscribers, 802.”’ 

- A canoe regatta, sponsored and managed by Miss Martha 
Sanson, physical director of women, was held at the Little 
River, Saturday, June 9. It consisted of races of various kinds 
by the young women representing the different classes. The 
river was decorated gaily with balloons and lights and the girls 
were dressed to represent different characters, and the whole 
made a very picturesque scene. The river was again the gather- 
ing place of students and visitors when the ‘‘College Sing’”’ was 
held there Sunday night. Twelve canoes held some of the 
singers, including the college quartette. Two hundred torches 
were scattered along the banks and a great illuminated “L’’ 
hung over the scene. 

The college baseball team easily defeated the Clarkson 
team at the Commencement game, 12 to 1, and for the third 
time in succession it defeated the University of Vermont team 
at its Commencement game. : 

Dr. Sykes at the alumni supper stated that the college was 
growing so rapidly and the demands were so great that they 
were formulating plans to secure several millions for endow- 
ment and new buildings. 

Affectionate greetings were sent to Dr. Hervey by the 
alumni and a characteristically cheery word was received in re- 
sponse. 

Cs ar 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Two Honks 


In an antient land whose name is Egypt, an Automobile 
was stirring up clouds of Dust that may have been the Ashes of 
Pharaohs. And the Horn of the Car Honked loudly to an Ass 
and his driver and Crowded them out of the Road. 

And while the Ass stood there by the Roadside, he Stretched 
his neck and he also honked. And he said Haw-he-haw-he-haw. 
I can honk as well as thou. And I and my sires have honked in 
this land since Pharaoh was Knee-high unto a frog. And thou 
mayest honk me out of the way, but I honked while the Pyramids 
were a-building. And long after thine old Gasoline Stove shalt 
have honked its way unto the Junk-heap and thou shalt have 
given place to a 1931 Model, I shall be here. And the 4000 B.C. 
Model Donkey shall honk the Requiem of the latest 1929 Car. 
Haw-he-haw-he-haw! 

And the car was far down the Road, and stayed not to listen. 
But I paid my passing tribute to the Patience and the Utility 
and the Persistency of that most antient of the honkers, even 
the Ass. 
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The General Convention at Work 


IN THE FIELD 
(Continued from last week) 


The next “lap” of the Executive Secretary’s journey after’ 


leaving Chicago was a ride of one day and two nights to Denver. 
On such a trip the traveler can settle down with a sense of relaxa- 
tion, knowing that he has plenty of leisure before him in which 
to read or write or visit if he finds congenial companions. After 
a rather strenuous beginning of:a trip this is a great relief. 

A government bulletin on the club car of the train gave 
some very interesting facts about the geology, history and in- 
dustries of the region through which we were passing, so that 
the journey was an instructive as well as interesting one. Per- 
haps the most astonishing fact is that for hundreds of miles the 
railroad is ascending a gradual grade, although the country has 
every appearance of being perfectly flat and level. During the 
trip to Denver from Chicago the train climbs over four thousand 
feet high, though there are few steep grades noticeable. 

During the second night out from Chicago, we crossed the 
Colorado state line with a stop at Colorado Springs early in the 
morning for breakfast. It was as perfect a morning as one could 
imagine, with the Rockies standing out clearly against a beauti- 
ful blue sky. Pike’s Peak dominated the whole scene. It was 
covered thickly with snow which made it appear all the grander. 

Arriving at Denver I was met by the minister of the church, 

_the Rev. Harold H. Niles, and one of the faithful trustees, Mr. 
W. F. R. Mills, who has carried the burden of the church on his 
mind and heart for many years. Because of such faithful people 
as he and others like him in the parish, who have always refused 
to give up in spite of difficulties, the work of the church has gone 
on successfully to where it is to-day. By this time, the sun had 
disappeared behind the clouds and it began to rain—and how it 
did rain for two days! When one thinks of Denver he thinks of 
wonderful mountain views, but a visitor here only for these two 
days would have taken oath that there were no mountains in 
the vicinity, so shut out were they by clouds and fog and rain. 
Saturday night the weather cleared and Sunday was a day of 

' rare beauty. 

In spite of rain, Friday and Saturday were put in calling on 
some of the people in the parish. Friday evening gave oppor- 
tunity for meeting with the church trustees and conferring with 
them about plans and prospects for the future. Among other 
important matters was the decision that Mr. Niles should stay 
in this field for another three year period, with the assurance of 
the backing of the General Convention being continued. Mr. 
Niles has made a real place for himself in the city and the church 
has continually forged ahead. While not yet a large parish, al- 
though in this respect it compares favorably with many others 
on our list, it has succeeded in interesting some very substantial 
people who are vitally concerned that it shall go forward to 
greater things. . 

Sunday was a day not only beautiful outside, but inspir- 
ing within the church. The first service was that of the Sunday 
school, which has had a remarkable growth so that room for 
classes is a great problem. Under the able leadership of Mrs. 
Pfaff the service of worship was instructive and interesting. 
Classes were full. Teachers and pupils alike were in earnest 
about their work. Here is one place where I have found auto- 
mobiles trained to go toward the church on Sunday morning 
with their owners and drivers careful to see that children who 
otherwise might not come are loaded into the cars and brought 
in. It was very encouraging to hear the different men discuss- 
ing among themselves how they could best arrange their calls 
so that all necessary transportation could be provided. 

The last time I was in Denver was soon after Mr. Niles’s 
settlement. On that occasion he promised me “‘a real congrega- 
tion’? the next time I came. He made good on that promise. 
The transformation in the church building is notable. New 
decorations, new pews, with the pulpit furniture and the organ 
stained ‘to match, give the whole auditorium, always beautiful, 


a dignified appearance. The transformation in the congregation 
is just as remarkable. Many of the ‘‘old stand-bys’”’ were there, 
but there was a host of new people as well, so many, in fact, that 
seats were at a premium, many chairs being brought in to fill 
the aisles. 

It is a unique experience to preach in Denver if you realize 
that this is the only church in the denomination on Mountain 
Time and yours is the only voice being raised_in a Universalist 
church at that hour. Niles’s nearest Universalist neighbor is 
five hundred miles eastward at Hutchinson, Kansas, and a 
thousand miles to the west is California. Perhaps it is only one’s 
imagination, but somehow the preacher in Denver has a sense 
of special responsibility because of the fact that he alone of all 
our preachers is proclaiming the gospel of Universalism at that 
hour. 

Anyway, it was a fine congregation to preach to. The ser- 
vice was dignified, the music uplifting, and the people inspiring. 
There was a sense of cheerfulness and happiness which I like to 
see in our churches but which we do not always find. The com-: 
ments of various members of the congregation on the conditions 
as they now exist but confirmed the impression already gained 
that the church in Denver is making a place for itself in the life 
of the city and in the hearts of the people. 

In the evening I-attended the Y. P. C. U. meeting and had 
the privilege of installing the newly-elected officers. It brought 
back to mind the “‘good old days’’ when as secretary of the Na 
tional Y. P. C. U. I often had to perform this function. The only 
difference was that here I installed the children of some of those 
who were active in the Union in the long-ago days of my official 
connection with it. This is as it should be, of course, but it is 
hard to realize that time passes so rapidly. Many of the older 
people of the parish came to the meeting by special invitation, 
as it was Mothers’ Day with a special program appropriate to the 
occasion well planned and equally well carried out. _ 

The hospitality of the Denver people is proverbial among 
denominational officers, as, indeed, is the hospitality of most of 
our parishes. Special dinners and luncheons were in order all 
during my stay. But one of the delightful features of the visit 
was the trip into the Denver Rocky Mountain parks on Sunday 
afternoon. “Don’t you want to take your car and drive up into 
the hills?’’ was all that was necessary to start a number of the 
parishioners with cars full for this ever beautiful ride. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowe (Mr. Lowe is manager of the A. Nash branch in 
Denver) invited me to go with them. They included Mr. Mills 
in the invitation also, and as Mr. Mills is the father of this sys- 
tem of parks, we enjoyed not only the scenery but learned much 
of how and why the system was developed. Reaching Colorow 
Point, from which wonderful views are to be had in every direc- 
tion, we were joined by the others who had taken a different 
route. For a long time we watched the changing shadows and 
colors in the valleys and on the mountains, many of which were 
snow-capped, with various members of the party pointing out 
peaks of special interest and telling of experiences in various 
parts of the range. A visit to the grave of Buffalo Bill on Look- 
out Mountain and the museum which contains many relics of 
this showman, who was the hero of the boys of my generation, 
completed the visit to the mountain tops. The descent was 
made down the very excellent roads of the park and back to the 
city in time for the Y. P. C. U. meeting at the church. 

What are the memories one has as he leaves Denver? Not 
alone of a delightful city, of wonderful achievements, of beauti- 
ful mountain views, but also of a church literally set upon a hill 
a mile high, ministering in a real way to the community, and of 
a group of church people, quiet, loyal, devoted, and determined 
to make of their church a great power for liberal religion in that 
whole region. They are appreciative of the help the General 
Convention has given them in the past and are going on to ever 
greater things. 


Roger F. Etz. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A FUNDAMENTALIST ANSWERS BAKER 
To the Editor of the Leader: : 

In answer to the question, ‘“‘Why is the House of God for- 
saken?”’ (the Christian Leader, March 16) I would reply that the 
House of God is not forsaken. On last Sunday, which was an 
exceedingly hot day in Atlanta—most disagreeable for dressing 
up and going to church—the Druid Hills Baptist Church had 
such a large congregation that they had to put chairs in the 
aisles and even the balcony was filled. There was nothing 
special about the service to draw a crowd. This is a regular 
occurrence. There were 1,402 present in the Sunday school. 
The total reported Sunday school attendance for all churches 
here was 21,644. 

In my opinion, the churches which are forsaken are not 
Houses of God. ‘‘Third Minister’ (page 332) is correct. Where 
the integrity of the Bible as the Word of God is maintained and 
fundamental Christian doctrine is preached, churches as a rule 
are well attended. ‘‘Modernism’’ has not only emptied the 
churches of the people but God has abandoned them. Just 
because a church is an imposing structure costing half a million 
dollars, with an eloquent preacher, highly paid choir, and organ 
which makes the sidewalk tremble, does not make it the House 
of God. 

B. K. Godfrey. 

Ailanta, Ga. 


* * 


SOLEMN, GRIM AND WRITHING LIBERALS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I glimpsed you at a recent Boston gathering of solemn, 
grim, and writhing liberals, it was good to see your friendly, 
winsome smile of greeting. In fact, I remember flinging myself 
towards you as a pedestrian flings himself towards an isle of 
safety. After enduring a few meetings with forlorn Unitarians, 
Universalists, and liberal Congregationalists, who had either lost 


God, or were dismissing Him weepingly, or trying frantically to © 


find Him in Boston (a place I doubt He could long endure), or 
seeking a new idea of Him among the six-syllable words which 
sound like repeated blows on an empty barrel, or speaking elo- 
quently of a humanism too mired in elemental mud to deal with 


a human being, you had the healthy smile of a physician visiting: 


a hospital ward. Well, I did appreciate that ringing speech 
Holmes made in the interests of free speech and free thought, 
though I was suspicious that he was speaking to those who have 
free speech but do not know what to say, and have free thought 
but do not know what to think. I trust that you sense the smile 
between all these lines, as J am writing about the people I love, 
and merely contending that a smile and a bit of serenity are still 
holy witnesses of a healthy spiritual life, to say nothing of the 
saving grace of a free and unrepressed grin. 

Now, without calling names, there is an element of the 
ridiculous in the liberal’s feverish search for a new idea of God 
while failing to observe that he has the new idea of God. A 
liberal peering about for the workable idea of God when he 
never had anything but a workable idea of God is a figure so 
solemn as to make a feller’s mouth start twitching at the corners. 
But I didn’t actually fill the gas tank for a homeward journey 
until a liberal soberly informed me that he was surrendering his 
liberalism and accepting humanism because it centers values in 
the human being. Deep calleth unto deep at the sound of these 
water-spouts, for when did the liberal ever center his values else- 
where than in a human being? It hardly seems possible that a 
smile will be out of place during some of this labored acceptance 
of things already long accepted but difficult to recognize at times 
in their garb of new words for old. Even Barnes told the liberals 
that they have a religion, but his statement is the one Barnesism 
which failed to make an impression. It is a relief to turn aside 
from this weary seeking for things already sensed, to freely con- 
fess an Infinite Presence everywhere constant in the natural, 


whom, 


the good, the beautiful, the true, and in the contemplation of 


“A lost pulse of feeling stirs again, 
The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 
And what we mean we say, and what we would we know.”’ 
Richard McLaughlin. 
Hartford, Conn. 


+ ak 


NOT THE W.N. M. A., BUT THE GUILDS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In recent issues of the Christian Leader have appeared articles 
and appeals concerning the Fresh Air Camp at North Oxford. 

We are well aware of the splendid purpose and accomplish- 
ments of this project of ours and we are proud of it—doubly so 
since it is at Clara Barton’s birthplace, a shrine indeed to us Uni- 
versalists who are trying in this work to make of her home an 
abode of service and love to humanity by bringing these chil- 
dren into a realm of paradise, of sunshine and joy. 

There is another reason why we should be proud of this 
project. It belongs to our young people—the financial support 
of the Fresh Air Camp—to the young people of the Massachu- 
setts Y. P. C. U.for July and to the girls and young women of 
our Clara Barton Guilds for August. One point was not made 
clear in your recent articles. It was stated that the W. N. M. A. 
assumed the bills for August. That credit may be given to 
those to whom it is due, I feel that I must ask you to rectify the 
misunderstanding which may have been created. The financial 
obligations for August are assumed entirely by the girls of the 
Clara Barton Guilds. True it is that the Clara Barton Guilds 
are under the auspices of the W.U. M.A. That is, the Guilds 
are a branch of the W. U. M. A., but the Guilds are sponsoring 
the Fresh Air Camp, and the finances for its support in August 
are raised by the individual Guilds all over the country. Will 
you please make this clear? 

H. Hola Mayo. 


Bangor, Maine. 
* * 


OKLAHOMA LAUGHED IT OUT OF COURT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enclose herewith a clipping which may interest you, rela- 
tive to a recent attempt to pass anti-evolution legislation in the 
Oklahoma legislature. You will see that the proposal was 
laughed down. . 

Some months ago there appeared in your editorial columns 
a statement including Oklahoma as one of the states which had 
passed anti-evolution laws. I am sorry that I failed to correct 
you at that time. There is no such legislation on the statute 
books of this state, and never has been. I do not think there 
ever will be. 

C. W. Tomlinson. 


Extracts from the Daily Oklahoma (clipping referred to) 
follow: 

Bill to create a new textbook adoption law and establish a 
permanent textbook commission, was considered favorably by 
both houses of the legislature Monday and advanced to the roll 
call point. 

The house went into an uproarious session in the commit- 
tee of the whole over the bill. An attempt was made to inject 
an anti-evolution amendment in the bill by providing that the 
commission couldn’t adopt books teaching the Darwinian 
theory. 

Bruce L. Keenan, Republican, Cherokee County, proposed 
the amendment. There followed a spirit of levity that threatened 
to cause postponement of the bill. An amendment to the Keenan 
amendment prohibiting the teaching of geography “round or 
flat?’ was adopted, and it killed the Keenan amendment in the 
final voting. 
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A Voyage of Heroic Souls Among 
The Stars 
The New Argonautica. By W. B. Dray- 

‘ton Henderson. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 

Within the past year there has appeared 
2n epic poem which has passed almost 
unnoticed in ‘the English and American 
press. This heroic poem is written in 
eight cantos and has as its subject a 
voyage among the stars of the immortal 
spirits of Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis 
Drake, Ponce de Leon, and Nunez da 
Vaca. 

The literal significance of the argument 
of the epic is the journey ‘through illimit- 
able space of these immortal spirits who, 
before becoming aware of the Peace of 
Heaven, search for a release from the uni- 
verse. The adventures of these disem- 
bodied spirits among the stars is the frame- 
work for the allegorical aspect of the poem. 

While each of the four spirits is, in the 
first instance, a real personality, each is 
also a symbol for one side of man’s nature. 
Drake represents the actional aspect of 
life, the strong, elemental nature whose 
ideal of Valor is indispensable to the suc- 
cess of the journey. Raleigh represents 
man’s highest intellect, which is his guide 
to the Truth that he seeks. In de Leon is 
portrayed a child-like love of Beauty 
which is as steadfast as the search for 
Truth or the exercise of Valor. Da Vaca 
is the comic spirit in all of us that brings 
harmony to desires and secures justice for 
men. 

The significance of this symbolization 
of man’s nature lies in the fact that the 
journey of man’s spirit, represented by 
the journey among the stars, does not 
reach its goal until all elements of human 
nature are in accord. It is only when 
courage is guided by wisdom, and when 
both are tempered by reverence for beauty, 
that man finds satisfaction. 

The satisfaction to which these immor- 
tal spirits attain is a religious one. Hav- 
ing rebelled against the ways of Heaven, 
these great human spirits set out in search 
of new space to conquer. It is only 
through their desperate trials among the 
stars that their natures become harmoni- 
cous and unified, making them content with 
Divine Justice. Through suffering and 
adversity these immortal spirits find the 
strength to affirm that God’s ways ‘‘are 
‘searchable indeed.”’ 

In this the poem is of religious sig- 
nificance, for there is mirrored the struggle 
of man towards the realization of his 
highest ideals. When these ideals are 
approached, from no matter what angle, 
man finds that they are identical with 
religious values. Through vital experi- 
-ence past religious truth takes on new 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
cby ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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We are glad to avail ourselves of * 
* a review contributed by a student * 
of Dartmouth College who has * 
* just graduated with highest dis- * 
tinction, particularly because we * 
* shall not be surprised if his judg- * 
* ment of Mr. Henderson’s ambitious * 
* work is confirmed before long by * 
* more experienced critics. a 
i Literary Editor. “ 

* 
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and deeper significance to humanity, and 
becomes the expression of the final, all- 
embracing goal of man. In “The New 
Argonautica’”’ religion is shown to be the 
only ultimately satisfying resting place 
for man’s struggling nature. 

In revealing the unfaltering truth, 
strength and beauty of man’s deepest re- 
ligious experiences, Mr. Henderson stands 
out as one of the few contemporary poets 
who embraces tradition. It is only as a 
new synthesis of old traditions that an 
epic poem can claim serious attention: 
“The New Argonautica’”’ gains its power 
in being just such a synthesis. 

The traditions which make up the fabric 
of the poem are not only religious, but are 
also scientific, historical and poetic. The 
design is, however, distinctly modern in 
its reaction against the World War, in its 
science, and in its thorough acceptance of 
many of the creations and discoveries of 
our civilization. 

The great ‘‘penetrative insight’”’ of Mr. 
Henderson makes his resolution of the op- 
posing forces of tradition and of our con- 
temporary attitude of revolt a highly 
satisfactory one. The old takes its place 
beside the new in a philosophic-poetie view 
of reality which contains completeness 
and unity. A synthesis of the old and new 
orders has here been attempted for the 
first time in contemporary literature; 
the outcome, it is likely, will remain as 
unparalleled in greatness as it is unprec- 
edented in character. 

Yet an heroic poem must be more than 
a synthesis of tradition and modernity; 
it must reveal humanity in.moments of 
deepest spiritual stress. In tracing the 
growth of de Leon’s nature Mr. Hender- 
son indicates the vigor and wisdom which 
must accompany any fruitful search for 
beauty. De Leon, the esthete longing for 
the abundant loveliness of earth, becomes 
the hero of the soul-searching voyage 
through the void. All softness, all fear- 
fulness, disappears from his character, and 
in the end this representative of the un- 
tiring search for beauty returns to the 
earth he loves so well, stronger and with 
unclouded vision. 


By Alice Hegan Rice. 
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The message of de Leon, which is the 
message of the whole poem, is that even 
in the face of the vast universe which 
science reveals to us, man is not insignif- 
icant. With destruction almost inevitable, 
when courage is strained'’to the breaking 
point, and wisdom knows no consolation, 
de Leon, the poet, finds the strength to 
say: 

“|. . though fire discrown my hope, and 
shed 

Confusion on my fancy, I attest 

Earth’s Beauty is not vain.’’ 
This faith in the worth of man’s aspira- 
tions and values is the religious message 
of “The New Argonautica,’’ a message 
which has been carried through the high- 
est religious thought and art which the 
Western World has produced. In har- 
monizing both astronomical and biological 
theory with an affirmation of the tran- 
scendent character of man’s highest na- 
ture, Mr. Henderson reveals himself as 
the most important religious poet of) the 
times. 
_ To take both the past and the present 
seriously, and to combine them into a 
complete spiritual unity, is the bravest 
thing that a poet can do. Mr. Henderson 
has done this very thing, and in so doing 
he has marked himself as the most sig- 
nificant, although not the most typical, 
English poet of our age. 

Maurice H. Mandelbaum, Jr. 

Dartmouth College. 

* * 
The Buffer 
(The Century 

Company. $2.50.) 

“The Buffer’? is not a problem. novel 
(te dewm laudamus) albeit it is a novel with 
a problem. Is one’s first duty to one’s 
self, to one’s family, or, if unmarried, to 
one’s plighted love? That one’s first duty 
is to one’s family is the working principle 
of Cynthia Freer, heroine of our story and 
“puffer” to a large, decadent, and inor- 
dinately eccentric Kentucky family, all 
of whose members are continually getting 
into scrapes from which she somehow 
extricates them. 

Being something of a writer, Cynthia 
yearns for further literary laurels; but 
the situation in which she finds herself 
calls for nearly her total energy as major 
domo. Mrs. Rice happily prevents her 
heroine from being noble and unbearable 
by making her noble and elfish. 

“The Buffer’ is distinguished by Mrs. 
Rice’s usual flair for sprightly dialogue and 
bright characterization. Cynthia’s ro- 
mantically inept mother, Dolly, her prodi- 
gal brother, Barney, and her Aunt Lizzie, 
a proud and sentimental female briga- 
dier, are all as lively and credible as 
characters in a Dwig cartoon. 

(Continued on page 829) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH RE- 
LIGION 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


Walter Prichard Eaton, addressing the 
Young People’s Religious Union at the 
recent Boston meeting, described his 
former experience with a young people’s 
society in the following words: “We could 
try, at least, to get our dreams into words, 
to make others see them, in an atmosphere 
of sympathy. We could feel ourselves ex- 
pand. We could try out our ideas, test 
the worth of our emotions from the re- 
sponse of our fellows, and feel our way 
toward a religious maturity which might 
be more than the mere conformity of 
custom or even of intelligence . . . which 
might be creative and dynamic.” 

In such a statement, it is easy to recog- 
nize an ideal that is seldom attained, or 
even attempted, in deliberate practise. 
Among the numerous things which some 
young people are always busily doing 
somewhere—among youth movements, 
and group movements for the betterment 
of community and of society, among the 
various schemes for organizing contem- 
porary codes, or for maintaining mission- 
ary enterprises—this single, peculiarly ba- 
sic thing is likely to be squeezed out or 
to be omitted altogether. When this hap- 
pens, the chief net result is likely to con- 
sist of several individuals who have de- 
veloped good intentions about living in 
the world, and who possess but little 
background and no experience. It is 
not easy to overcome this abortive tend- 
ency, no matter what precautions may be 
taken to eliminate it, so it is not surprising 
that the effect is somewhat as pictured. 
It seems easy, however, to sum up the 
nature of the difficulty. It is simply that 
the movement in question is not keeping 
in touch with religion. 

Sometimes I am inclined to suspect 
that the idea of making discussion the 
typical element of a young people’s meet- 
ing was started by somebody as a kind of 
bait for drumming up an interest in the 
supposedly religious proceedings. The 
practise of exploiting and emphasizing 
the discussion method has since continued, 
under the protecting shadow of education 
and being informed about things. That 
discussion is a natural and acceptable 
outlet and help in acquainting young 
people with one another’s minds, it is un- 
necessary to deny. Yet, when we go to 
the bottom of the matter, we realize that, 
after all, this discussion is merely talk. 

To be sure, the talk is often about re- 
ligion. But we need to remind ourselves 
constantly that religion can not be con- 
structed simply out of ideas and talk, even 
when the talk does have experience be- 
hind it, even when the ideas are sophis- 
ticated ideas. Some means should be 


found for preserving and producing the 
experience of religion as the indispensable 
foundation of any distinctively religious 
group. : 

Mr. Eaton goes on to say: ‘‘Personally, 
I should like to see our young people’s 
societies even more independent and 
creative than they are. If any impulse is 
there to do so, I should like to see them 
break with an imitation of church service, 
invent their own ritual, devise sensuous 


symbolism, create for themselves any ; 
forms of worship that satisfy their crav- 
ings for beauty.”’ 

Perhaps the impulse is already there, 
in many cases. If so, we want to know 
about it. Those who are in charge of 
encouraging or directing young people’s 
groups will need to be on the alert to ob- 
serve and act upon every such indication. 
It is no secret in the religious world that 
something mighty needs to be done to 
the development of worship. Perhaps the 
young people can help with it; at any rate, 
here is asuggestion for helping themselves, 
and keeping in touch with religion. 


The W. N. ML A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENDOWMENT FUND PROGRESS 


The fund is growing. We wish we 
might report that it is growing rapidly. 
However, but few of the states have re- 
ported to date. We know that they are 
all earnestly at work on this project and 
trust the report which will be given in the 
September Bulletin will at least double 
the amount of the fund as it stands 
June 10—$5,508.53. 


* * 


SALES TABLE AT THE BIRTHPLACE 


Never before were the long tables by 
the side of the Clara Barton Birthplace so 
filled with attractive needle work of all 
descriptions, jewelry and other salable 
articles. The Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee is extremely grateful to those 
who made contributions for this table. 
They came from Maine to California, 
and the response this year far exceeded 
that of any other year. It is gratifying to 
feel the interest taken in this splendid 
work at the Birthplace and especially 
that it is nation-wide. 

* * 


“THE FRESH AIR CAMP 


At this time of the year there is little 
that we can actually tell you about the 
Fresh Air Camp at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place. Wandering about the grounds, one 
realizes the rare beauty of the spot and 
the bigness of the opportunity that is ours 
to establish here a work which, growing 
year by year, will count more and more in 
the lives not only of the children benefited, 
but in the lives of those who are a con- 
tributing part of this humanitarian work. 

This year the camp will open Friday, 
June 28, and continue until July 26 under 
the auspices of the Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts. Twenty-eight little girls will 
find a vacation land during this month 
in the beautiful fields surrounding the 
Birthplace. We can actually see the 
physical gain. It is more difficult to be 
conscious of a spiritual gain in these little 
ones, yet how vividly some experience in 
our lives when we were children comes to 
us later in life and we realize that that 
particular incident marked the beginning 


of a spiritual awakening in us. And so we 
believe it is with these little girls, living in 
a Christian atmosphere where kindness 
and understanding abound. 

Following the Y. P. C. U., the Clara 
Barton Guild group of fourteen children 
will come for four weeks. This is an 
experiment this year for the first time. 
The children have been very carefully 
selected, and come from vicinities where 
child welfare nurses will follow up the in- 
dividual cases, seeing that what has al- 
ready been so carefully started at the 
Fresh Air Camp is continued. It is our 
belief that, though the number of children 
given this opportunity at the camp is 
smaller, the benefit derived by the four- 
teen for a whole month will mean a greater 
accomplishment of what we are seeking. 

The condition$ of the camp itself are 
improved in some way each year.. Cement 
floors in the lavatories, which have re- 
cently been put in, are a vast improvement 
over the wooden floors. There are more 
hammocks and lawn chairs which serve 
the councillors as well as the children. 
We wish that very soon some start, how- 
ever small, might be made toward a fund 
to erect more spacious quarters for hous~ 
ing the children. Our dream is that in the 
future a fine building may be erected of 
just the right size and type, containing 
not only sleeping quarters for the chil- 
dren and councillors, but a fine living room 
in which games may be played, and hand- 
work carried on when the rainy days come. 
We dream of a big fireplace around which 
the children may gather with their coun- 
cillors on cold evenings and listen to a 
lovely story just before taps. Of course 
it’s a dream, but combined with the proper 
amount of faith and perseverance it will 
come true some time. 

Mrs. Leonard Thayer of Oxford, Mass., 
is the camp director this season, and Miss 
Julia Cary, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Cary of Japan, is her co-worker and head 
councillor. Both know the camp and its 
needs thoroughly. 

Your assistance in any way toward 
making this work a success is always grate- 
fully received. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Dr. Earle: 

June 30-July 6. Castine, Me. 
Miss Slaughter: 

June 30-July 6. Camp Hill, Ala.; At- 

lanta, Ga. (Y. P. C. U. Convention). 
Dr. Huntley: 

June 30-July 6. Provincetown, Mass.; 


Headquarters. 
* * 


VACATION SCHOOL AT CAMP HILL 


We had sixty-three enrolled for our 
school of religion. It was a real success. 
Next year we shall run it three weeks in- 
stead of six days. We have seventeen 
honor roll students. We taught forty 
new games. Through June the church 
bell rings at 8.45 and at nine we have an 
hour and a quarter of games, Bible stories 
and health talks. We have from eighteen 
to forty children. Previous to the church 
school we had a play hour one afternoon 
a week. 

Every one said that a Universalist 
could not put over a church school or 
any other ministry to children other than 
Universalist children in this town, but we 
are doing it. There are a lot of arinoy- 
ances, but the children are all right and we 
refuse to be offended at any parents who 
will not permit their children to attend. 
We have a community sing led by the 
Methodist minister at city hall every 
Wednesday evening. 

With these people here weighed down 
by more misery and poverty than in any 
other community I have known, it seems 
to me that the thing to attempt is to 
bring them back .to faith in life being 
worth while by playing. I hope to get the 
entire community playing yet, old as well 
as young, 

This vacation school is the best thing I 
have seen yet. I wish I had nothing else 
to do but put them on in small towns all 
over the country. 

Harold Scott. 


* * 


FIRST INSTITUTE OF THE SEASON 


One more Barre Institute has passed 
into history. An unfortunate choice of 
date brought a conflict with several high 
school commencements, and reduced the 
registration. But the spirit of aspiration, 
of industry, and of friendliness was equal 
to the best Barre traditions. 

St. Johnsbury again led in the number 
of students, seven attending against four 
last year. Both the minister and the 
superintendent testify that their school 
has profited greatly by the new interest 
and helpfulness of the young ladies who 
attended in 1928, and for that reason the 
number was increased in 1929. 

The new members of the faculty, Rev. 
Weston A. Cate and Miss Drowne, won 
friends at once, and Mrs. Chamberlain 
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* PARTNERSHIP AT WASHING- 
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* 
* * 
‘ Every Universalist minister, and * 
* every Universalist church school * 
* superintendent has received a card * 
* with the above title. i 
- The hope has been that every * 
* school in our denomination would +* 
* vote thus early to make a special * 
* pledge (in addition to the per capi- * 
* ta tax) at our financial in-gathering * 
* at the Washington convention. 3 
es There will be enthusiasm and * 
* joy. * 
= Dr. Frank D. Adams, President * 
* of the General Convention, will * 
* give a brief address of good will * 
* and good counsel. = 
* Then Rev. George F. Magraw, * 
* one of our ablest young preachers, * 
* will conduct the money-raising. 4 
* It is expected that enough con- * 
* tributions and pledges will be re- * 
* ceived on that Tuesday night to * 
* give the Association a fine start on * 
* its next year of work. ' * 
- Then Dr. Effie McC. Jones will * 
* give the closing address of the * 
* convention, leaving every attend- * 
* ant in a mood of exaltation and * 
* consecration. * 
* Quite a number of the pledge * 
* cards have been returned already, * 
* sent in by schools that feel doubtful * 
* about having representatives at * 
* Washington. * 
* We urge other schools to make * 
* their returns before vacation, so * 
* that our treasurer may, in quiet- * 
* ness of soul, enjoy his summer * 
* respite. * 
. Pay when convenient. The * 
* pledges will be read from the floor * 
* at Washington. * 
* * 
* * 
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and Miss Earle held the loyalty of the 
old-timers. Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Kelley 
of the Barre church were present through- 
out, co-operating in both work and play. 
The State Superintendent, Rev. E. P. 
Wood, and his charming wife joined the 
group on Friday. Mr. Wood conducted a 
most interesting forum on “The Church 
Schools of Vermont’’ and preached the 
sermon on Sunday morning. Miss Bar- 
bara Lane of Barre received the diploma 
of the General Sunday School Association. 
One evening when thunder showers 
caused a sudden change of plans, Wilma 
Safford contributed the following poem: 
Although it’s raining here in Barre, 
Pull up your chair and we’ll make merry. 
Can some one think of a special song— 


Some funny tune that won’t take long 

To do, but which will make us say 

That part of our work can be turned to 
play? 

Now I’ve taken lots of time, 

And I think I’ll close this rhyme. 

The moral of my story is: 

Be cheerful no matter what day it is. 


* * 


A. CHURCH SCHOOL CHANCEL 


_ Superintendent Burlingham, at the 
First Church in Providence, has made 
improvements in the Sunday school room. 

One innovation is a church school 
chancel. What on other occasions is an 
ordinary platform becomes for the hour of 
worship a beautiful shrine. With their 
own hands Mr. and Mrs. Burlingham 
cleaned and retinted the walls so that they 
now are in harmony with the cheerful 
message that is proclaimed. An impres- 
sive table stands against the wall at the 
center and is backed by a square of hand- 
some garnet plush. A cross stands on the 
table and vases of beautiful flowers. . The 
services are conducted from a small pul- 
pit (a souvenir of the former church), 
and it is needless to say that in such an 
environment they are both reverent and 
joyful. 

In this, as in other matters, Mr. Bur- 
lingham sets an example that may be 
helpful in many parishes outside of Rhode 
Island. 


* * 


A TRAGEDY 


Here is a sad passage from a letter just 
received. The saddest fact about it is 
that it closely resembles the reports that 
come every once in a while from. parishes 
which formerly had good schools and 
therefore good prospects. 

“TI feel like telling you of our Sunday 
school. There was a time in the history 
of the church in . when there was a 
finely-organized, well-officered, happy and 
successful Sunday school. The Rev... . 
now of . . was then pastor. He dis- 
solved the Sunday school, taking the 
ground that Sunday school work was 
stealing from the home the work which 
should be done there. Teachers took their 
whole classes to other Sunday schools in 
this town and some of the most useful 
peoplenowinthe ... and .. . churches 
were our teachers and scholars at that 
time.’’ 

Fortunately in this case the tragedy is 
not permanent, as loyal workers are bring- 
ing about a reorganization. In many 
other cases the sequels are permanently 
disastrous as far as our churches are con- 
cerned. 

* * 

Wanted—Men and women to sell from 
house to house, in unoccupied territories. 
—Ad in the Calgary Herald. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
‘ ~The preachers at this 
church since the be- 
ginning of May have 
been Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, Dr. Bruce Swift, 
on “The Skeptie of 
Nazareth,’ Rev. Al- 
fred W. Martin, ‘‘The 
Noble Art of Spiritual Appreciation,’’ Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall (Children’s Day), 
“How God Speaks to Us,’’ Rev. Stuart L. 
Tyson, D. D., ‘The Patience of Job.” 
From June 9 the church will be closed 
until Sept. 15. From then until a new 
pastor is chosen Dr. Hall will be the minis- 
ter. He will preach and conduct the ser- 
vice on Sept. 15. His New York address 
is 221 West 82d Street (Telephone, 
Trafalgar 0392). For the summer, after 
June 15, it will be Darien, Conn. He may 
also be reached by telephoning Mr. 
Seott, Kingsbridge 8184, or Endicott 1950. 
Mr. Potter will spend the summer at 
“Pineacres,’’ Corinth, N. Y., Mr. Andrews 
at Camp Minneapolis, West Gloucester, 
Mass., and Miss Gray at Tenant’s Harbor, 
Maine, and elsewhere in New England. * * 
Washington Heights.—The ‘‘red-let- 
ter’’ day of our society is Flag Sunday, 
when from fifty to 100 of our boys and 
parents visit Chapin Home. June 9 
seventy-five boys were there, enjoying an 
outing on the lawn, and hdlding a flag 
service. Eight boys took part in the ser- 
vice. The first order for improvement 
struck our church when we were ordered 
to make a new sidewalk in place of the 
poorly constructed one of seven years 
ago. The city is putting in the sidewalk, 
at our expense, for a reasonable rate. 


Church services will close Sunday night, | 


June 30. The pastor will be in his camp, 
Wamego, from July 1 to Sept. 10. A 
party of seventy-five will leave July 1, 
the youngest being four years old. Mr. 
Harris’ address will be Corinth, N. Y. * * 
Middletown.—A gala event of recent 
weeks was the party given to the Women’s 
Aid and Mission Circle by the new Fort- 
nightly Auxiliary. The Mission Circle 
has been working for this church for about 
thirty-five years and this is the first time 
they have been guests within the church. 
It was the first anniversary of the Fort- 
nightly, and the party was a May birthday 
party, done in pink. The entertainment 
and the refreshments were worthy of the 
rest. Now is the time for picnics and the 
pastor expects to eat sandwiches and 
roasted frankfurters for the next month as 
a regular diet. The Mission Circle goes 
annually to the camp of one of its mem- 
bers, where the ladies—some of them— 
bob about in the quiet lake. Fortnightly 
will hold its second picnic in the charming 
Japanese garden and grounds of Mrs. 


City Letter 


Clemson, one of our church workers. The 
Mission Circle went recently to the Home 
for Aged Women. Members of the con- 
gregation, including our soprano, Mrs. 
Miller, put on an entertainment which 
gave great joy to the older ladies of the 
Home. Then our ladies took possession 
of the kitchen and served a fine supper, 
with strawberry shortcake. The Circle is 
holding a grand card party in the church 
to raise funds. The trustees have not 
been idle, a car load of coal has been 
dumped in our bins—fifty-three short 
tons—the porch on the parsonage has 
been finished and screened, to the delight 
of the pastor, the sign announcing our 
church has been repainted by one of our 
own young artists, and other minor im- 
provements have been added. The Boy 
Scout Committee is raising funds to en- 
large the Scout quarters in the basement. 
Children’s Day was a great joy. Three or 
four little ones of three or four years 
won great applause as they spoke their 
pieces. Mr. Whippen baptized sixteen 
little ones, the largest number of any of 
the city churches for this day. Mr. Whip- 
pen will present the First Scholarship 
Prize at the high school graduation, a 
thing done in turn by each one of the 
ministers of this church. Mr. Whippen 
has spoken recently on ‘‘Pay Day in the 
Kingdom,” “Building Castles for the 
Children.’’ The Near East Relief repre- 
sentative spoke in our church on May 19, 
and $38.25 was given or pledged. Mr. 
Whippen is not settled as to his summer 
plans, the church closing after July 14, 
owing to the poor health of his mother, 
Mrs. Frank -W. Whippen. If possible, 
they will doubtless spend some weeks 
in the old home at Kingston, N. H. * * 
Prescott House.—The summer session 
of the nursery school which will be held on 
the Vermeille A. Hall Roof Playground 
from 9.30 to 12.30 daily will open on July 1. 
Other activities will include afternoon 
play, library, singing, sale of cent-a-drink 
milk, weekly excursions and baby clinic. 
Prescott Cottage, at Butler, N. J., will 
open on June 29 and will care for forty- 
five girls for vacations of three weeks each. 
Other children will be sent for two weeks 
to the camps of the P. E. City Mission 
Society at Bear Mountain, Milford, Conn., 
and Tenafly, N. J. Eleven undernourished 
children whose fathers are ill or out of 
work are receiving lunches daily, free of 
charge. A school lunch fund is provided 
for this purpose. Contributions are now 
needed. Volunteers needed: Two assist- 
ants daily in school lunches; two Sunday 
school teachers. * * Chapin Home.—A 
delightful program of music, with an ad- 
dress, made interesting Rally Day, May 9. 
The fine reports of auxiliary societies 
thrilled the large company present into 


repeated applause. - Fortunate indeed is 
the Home in a body of thoroughly conse- 
crated workers. Anniversary Day has 
been changed from Oct. 24 to Oct. 17. 
This opens the way for all Chapin Home 
friends to attend the General Convention 
at Washington. * * The Metropolitan 
S. S. Association met at Prescott House, 
May 17. Miss Georgina Jeannerett gave 
an address upon ‘‘Religious Education 
and Its Relation to Life.’’ A supper was 
served by the women of Prescott House. 
Officers elected: President, Miss Isabel L. 
Taylor; vice-president, Miss Ida L. Rich; 
secretary, Miss Mabel E. Muller; treasur- 
er, George A. Friedrich; trustees, James 
Bronis, John Murray, Mrs. Frederick 
Taylor, Richard Saunders, Harry Cong- 
don, John Gunther, Addison L. Marvin. 
* * A wedding of interest to many people 
in the denomination was performed by 
Rev. Dr. Arthur W. Grose at All Souls 
on Wednesday, June 12, uniting Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, Jr., and Miss Vir- 
ginia B. Tucker, a member. of All Souls 
Church. The best man was Rey. Robert 
M. Rice of Beverly, Mass. Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker of Waltham and Rey. Alfred S. 
Cole of West Somerville, with A. L. Mar- 
vin and R. P. Saunders of Brooklyn, were 
ushers. Mr. Thorburn is the pastor of the 
Church of Our Father in Pawtucket, R. L., 
and he and Mrs. Thorburn will reside at 
19 Oak Hill Avenue, Pawtucket. There 
was a large attendance of friends at the 
service, and at the delightful reception 
later in the Hotel Bossert. * * The Met- 
ropolitan Alliance held its May meet- 
ing at All Souls Church. Rev. C. J. 
Harris spoke upon “The Place of Play 
in the Development of Character.’’ Dr. 
Henry R. Rose won the prize for the fun- 
niest experience. Mrs. Albert N. Payne is 
the new president of the Alliance, succeed- 
ing Mrs. George F. Wilder, who has served 
with distinguished ability. * * All Souls. 
—The Children’s Day exercises at All 
Souls Church were of unusual interest and 
the attendance larger than in many years. 
When city Sunday schools generally are 
finding it difficult to maintain their average 
attendance there has been a steady in- 
crease in the membership and attendance 
of All Souls school, which is now running 
about 50 per cent ahead of last year. This 
is due not only to the good work of Su- 
perintendent Frank C. Stienfeldt but. to 
the splendid co-operation of all the of- 
ficers and teachers. The church was 
beautifully decorated, a feature being six 
cages of singing canaries. There were no 
christenings on Children’s Sunday but 
Dr. Grose has baptized four babies on-as 
many different Sundays since the first of 
the year. None of these have been pre- 
viously reported. Services at All Souls 
will be suspended after June 23 and re- 
sumed on Sunday, Sept. 8. Brooklyn 
was surprised and saddened to learn of 
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Dr. Grose’s resignation, which he declined 
to recall upon unanimous request. A 
statistical record would prove the ma- 
terial success of the society in the past 
seven years, during which time Dr. Grose 
has served as minister. Better than the 
large gains made in attendance, income 
and membership is the impression made 
upon the city by Dr. Grose. The record 
ot the years of kindly good-will, gracious 
brotherliness, fine courtesy, single devo- 
tion and consecrated ability has become 
stronger during the Brooklyn residence. 
Dr. Grose retires with the confidence and 
love of a people who hail him as “‘one of 
God’s best.’’ With a willing and generous 
disposition he has co-operated in all good 
works, and is held in honor and affection 
by people outside his church. All in all, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., 
pastor of the Worcester First Church, for 
the first three Sundays in July will con- 
duct the union services of his own church, 
Plymouth Congregational and Union Con- 
gregational Churches. 


Rey. Arthur E. Wilson, formerly pastor 
of the Universalist church in Cambridge, 
and later of the federated church in 
Brockton, has been installed as pastor of 
the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Grafton, Mass. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College has been kept busy de- 
livering commencement addresses. On 
June 9 he spoke at Bradford Academy, 
June 13 at the high school in Bellows Falls, 
_Vt., June 14 at the Randolph, Vt., high 
school, and June 16 at Tilton Seminary. 


Mr. Frank H. Spencer of Hyattsville, 
Maryland, has been appointed secretary 
for Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Spencer entered the depart- 
ment in 1917. Mrs. Spencer was Miss 
Hallie D. Hardy, a member of the Charles- 
town, Mass., Universalist church. 


June 24 was the fiftieth anniversary of 
.the marriage of Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Morrison. Owing to the physical condi- 
tion of Mrs. Morrison, the golden wedding 
was celebrated very quietly at their home, 
with their daughter, Mrs. Grace Morrison 
Poole, and their son, W. H. Morrison, Jr., 
of Ossining, N. Y. Dr. and Mrs. Morri- 
son are spending their last days in Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


Rey. and Mrs. James Milford Payson, 
D. D., of Canton, N. Y., observed the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of their wedding, 
Thursday, June 13. In the evening the 
Universalist ministers of Canton and 
their wives paid a surprise call on the 
venerable couple. Among those present 
was Mrs. Royal Baker, a wedding guest 
fifty-five years ago. The Paysons were 
married in a house which then stood with- 


a notable pastorate will end when Dr. 
Grose ceases to be minister of All Souls. 
Mrs. Grose has been a prodigious and 
efective co-worker, and it is a matter of 
joy to their parishioners that Dr. and 
Mrs. Grose will continue to reside in 
Brooklyn. * * Our Father.—On the Sun- 
day before his marriage to Miss Tucker of 
Brooklyn, Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
preached an eloquent sermon that won 
the favorable comment of the congregation. 
At the last meeting of the Men’s Club, 
the vice-president, Mr. L. A. Whitney, 
gave an interesting and illuminating talk 
upon California. This church has made 
a generous contribution to the Children’s 
Aid Society for its summer work. On 
June 16 there were four christenings. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


in a few feet of their present residence. 
On Saturday, June 8, a complimentary 
testimonial banquest was tendered Dr. 
Payson by the alumni of the School of 
Agriculture, at the termination of his 
long and remarkable service in the school. 
Although eighty-one years of age, Dr. 
Payson is remarkably active and is in 
great demand over a wide region for public 
addresses, weddings, funerals and other 
special services. He has been a trustee of 
St. Lawrence University and a member of 
the executive committee for many years. 
He is also chairman of the Board of Edu- 
eation of Canton. Dr. Payson retires 
from his arduous duties in the School of 
Agriculture not to rest, but to devote more 
time to writing a history of Canton and 
an autobiography. 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, according to 
the Herald News of Stockton, Ill., is 
leaving the Stockton Universalist church 
after a service of four successful years, also 
graduating from the University of Chi- 
cago Divinity School, getting married, 
and accepting a call to fill the pulpit of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago, 
for three months. Mr. Lumsden is from 
Urbana, Ill., and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


At the annual Commencement of the 
Municipal University of Akron, Ohio, 
held June 18, 1929, Rev. Sara L. Stoner of 
Prospect, Ohio, was presented with an 
alumni honorary certificate, duly signed 
by George F. Zook, president of the uni- 
versity. Mrs. Stoner was one of five 
graduates of Buchtel College to be thus 
honored. 

Alabama 


Brewton.—Rev. George A. Gay, pas- 
tor. An interesting union service was 
held at the Methodist church the second 
Sunday in June in which the Methodist 
and Universalist congregations joined. 
The occasion was the presentation to the 
Methodist church by the Universalist 
church of a pulpit Bible to replace the one 


damaged by the flood which partially 
submerged the Methodist church last 
March. The presentation was made by 
the pastor of the Universalist church. A 
large congregation was present, and many 
expressions of appreciation were heard. 
A Talent Party was enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the Universalist church and their 
friends on the evening of June 7. A few 
weeks previously each member had re- 
ceived $1.00 with the request that it be 
put to work and’ multiplied during the 
time between that date and June 7. A 
sizable crowd met on the occasion of the 
party, and a humorous program consist- 
ing of a fake orchestra, a very laughable 
“art exhibit,’’ and a side-splitting play 
provided entertainment. Punch and cake 
were saved. The ‘‘talents’’ were doubled. 
Chapman.—A. great deal of interest has 
been aroused by the announcement that 
a new church is to be erected here within 
the next. few months. Plans are in the 
hands of the architect, and the structure 
will be completed before winter. This will 
be a community church, as it is the only 
church edifice in the town. The Univer- 
salists and the Baptists will retain their 
organizations, but the entire community 
is invited to worship in the new building. 
Better accommodations for the Sunday 
school are anticipated, and a comfortable 
auditorium is included in the plans. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Charles Kramer, 
pastor. Children’s day was observed 
June 9. The church was decorated with 
garden flowers. The pastor christened 
six babies and one mother. Our Cradle 
Roll now has thirty names, the largest for 
years. The boys and girls from ten to 
sixteen years of age have a junior club 
with a councillor and _ vice-councillor. 
This club intends to hold devotionals and 
socials fashioned after the Y.P.C.U. On 
June 29 we hold our annual pienic. Two 
buses have been hired, and we drive 
thirty-five miles to Lake Quassapong. 


: Florida 
Pensacola.—A social was held at the 
home of Mrs. Malcolm White May 31. 
The entertainment consisted of a so-called 
“art exhibit,’’ songs, recitations, and a 
luncheon. No admission was charged but 
a silver collection netted about $8. Ser- 
vices of worship are held on the first Sun- 
day of each month, and the interest is 
well maintained. The members have 
greatly enjoyed the visit of Mrs. Albert 
White,. whose husband, the late Rey. 
Albert White, was for several years pastor 

of the Pensacola church. 


Illinois 
Stockton.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, pas- 
tor. Sunday, June 2, Mr. Lumsden 


preached his farewell sermon to an un- 
usually large congregation, the topic 
being “Greater Loyalty.’’ Four children 
were christened and one adult joined by 
letter from another denomination. After 
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the service a family dinner in the church 
dining room was partaken of by about 
eighty people. ' It is with the deepest re- 
gret that we are giving Mr. Lumsden up 
as our minister, for he has endeared him- 
self to the people of Stockton and has ac- 
complished many worth while things. 
Three times in the four years he has been 
here he has been asked to give the bacca- 
laureate sermon, and it was through his 
efforts that we have succeeded in having a 
daily vacation church school, and it has 
been said that this was one of the best 
things that ever happened in Stockton. 
The financial situation, owing to the 
failure of one of our large banks, and an- 
other failure which involved many of our 
people, has made it seem impossible for 
us to keep a resident minister at present. 
Sunday, June 9, we observed Children’s 
day With the program, ‘“‘SSummer’s Best 
of All.’’ 
Maine 

Exeter.—During the summer we are 
holding our monthly parish meetings 
with dinner and program following. Rev. 
William J. Metz from Dexter has been 
coming out for a few Sundays and holding 
services in the Grange Hall. The at- 
tendance has been very good, considering 
that the services come in the middle of the 
afternoon.. Recently we had communion 
service for the first time in several years, 
and one child was christened. 


Massachusetts 2 

Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. Children’s day was 
observed Sunday, June 16, when fourteen 
children were christened. Interesting 
reports were made by Fred H. Case, 
superintendent, and Mrs. Lizzie L. Bul- 
lock, supervisor, showing the growth of 
the school during the year. Pins for at- 
tendance and books for memory work 
were awarded. One member of the school, 
Miss Helena Perry, has not missed a 
Sunday in nine years. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Children’s Sun- 
day was observed June 9 and the members 
of the church school conducted the exer- 
cises under the direction of Mrs. Frances 
McCormick, director of religious educa- 
tion. The chancel was decorated with 
large baskets of white peonies, pinks and 
garden flowers, and stands of potted plants, 
which at the close of the service were given 
to the scholars. Forty-four scholars re- 
ceived awards in the shape of pins, wreaths 
and bars, for constant attendance, and 
Sydney Lovering received his eighth bar 
for ten years constant attendance. Mr. 
George O. Nelson, superintendent, made 
an earnest appeal for a still closer tie be- 
tween the church and church school. At 
the close of his address his hearers heard 
with deepest regret that with this ser- 
vice his duties closed as superintendent. 
Mr. Nelson has given untiringly of his 
strength and time during his seven years 
of service and has accomplished splendid 


results, and leaves a thoroughly up-to-date 
school for his successor, Mr. Charles Rob- 
inson, who as vice-superintendent and 
treasurer has worked several years in close 
touch with Mr. Nelson. Mr. Robinson 
was brought up in this church. The 
church school closed with the Children’s 
Sunday service, but the church services 
will be continued through June. On Sat- 
urday, June 1, the church school held a pic- 
nic at the Sheep Fold, Middlesex wells. 

Framingham.—Rev. George H. Lewis 
was called to the pastorate of this church 
at a special parish meeting just prior to 
the annual meeting in March. Although 
he had supplied the pulpit several times 
during the last year he preached his first 
sermon as our minister Palm Sunday and 
participated with the other churches in 
this part of the town in Holy Week ser- 
vices. Mr. Lewis preached the sermon 
at the Presbyterian church Wednesday 
evening and made a favorable impression. 
An installation ceremony took place be- 
fore a large congregation Wednesday 
evening, April 24. Those participating 
included Drs. Huntley and Etz from 
Headquarters, Dr. Penniman from Marl- 
boro and several of the local clergymen, 
including Rev. James A.. Thompson, rector 
of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church. Mr. 
John J. Brady, chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen, on behalf of the civic govern- 
ment extended a cordial welcome to Mr. 
Lewis. On Sunday, May 26, a joint 
memorial service was held in Grace Con- 
gregational Church. There was a large 
congregation, including all the patriotic 
societies, headed of course by the Grand 
Army, and Mr. Lewis was invited to de- 
liver the address. The Easter service 
brought out the largest congregation since 
Mr. Lewis came. On Children’s Sunday 
there were two baptisms. The Ladies’ 
Association, which is a very active or- 
ganization, has been holding bean sup- 
pers on alternate Saturday nights, at 
which the patronage has been one hundred 
or more. They changed the last one to a 
salad and strawberry menu, resulting in 
an enormous sale so that they had to turn 
people away. At the quarterly parish 
meeting June 18, Mr. Lewis gave a resume 
of his activities since he came here in 
March. Besides numerous conferences 
with our own people and ministers of the 
other churches he has made 116 parish, 
calls. 


Michigan — 
Lansing.—Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon. 
pastor. Because of a crowded schedule 


we were forced to observe Children’s Day 
a week late. Nevertheless we had a 


splendid audience and an inspiring pro- ‘ 


gram, the chief feature of which was the 
operetta, “In a Florist’s Window,” in 
which forty of our children participated. 
A sermon story by Mr. Reamon followed, 
and there was special music by the choir. 
Four babies were christened and four 
members were received into the church. 


. 


Our recently organized troop of Boy Scouts 
received a trophy for the best showing 
among Scout troops in the Memorial Day 
parade. 

New York 

Little Falls.—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
pastor. At the Children’s Day services 
on June 16 the entire service was given 
over to the church school. The primary 
teachers had charge of the program and the 
children gave a pleasing program. The 
pastor christened nine children, his own 
baby among the nine, and admitted three 
young people to membership in the church. 
This makes a total of twelve new members 
since the beginning of the present pastorate 
seven months ago. 

Ridgeway.—Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. After being closed all winter 
services were resumed in this church 
Sunday, March 10. At that time the 
State Superintendent, Rev. F. C. Leining, 
delivered an inspiring message. After 
his conference with the people, following 
this service, the trustees invited Rev. 
C. J. Cowing of Middleport to be pastor. 
He began his work immediately. He con- 
ducts the preaching service each Sunday 
at 3 p. m. and remains for the church 
school at. 4. The young people’s class is 
really the Y. P. C. U. and holds its meet- 
ings at the church school hour: William 
Blackburn, who has been serving as su- 
perintendent of the school, enters Cornell 
University in the fall. Mr. Cowing comes 
to Ridgeway one afternoon a week for 
pastoral work and often walks the four 
miles from the Medina trolley line. This 
church has responded exceedingly well to 
the. new pastor’s efforts. The congrega- 
tions have been splendid in spite of the 
difficult hour the service is held. On Chil- 
dren’s Day the church was so crowded that 
chairs had to be brought in. A fine pro- 
gram was given, arranged by Miss Mildred 
Oakes, the superintendent of the Begin- 
ners’ Department of the church school. 
The pastor gave a story-sermon to the 
children, and christened three little ones. 
The parish enjoyed a picnic supper in the 
church the first of May. Rev. and Mrs. 
C. J. Cowing were special guests. The 
Y. P. C. U. has held two enjoyable socials 
this spring. Miss Anita Canfield is presi- 
dent. There is a Young People’s Com- 
munity Club which meets in the church 
each month. This club has members of 
all faiths, even some Roman Catholics. 
The membership is considerably over 100. 
Although the club is chiefly of a social 
nature, it helps the church in various ways. 
The Ridgeway Universalist church is the 
only church in this community. 


Pennsylvania 

Brooklyn.—Rev. W. W. Wolfe, pastor. 
Children’s Day was appropriately ob- 
served on June 16. A pageant, “The Cru- 
sade of Youth,’ was given by sixteen 
young men and young women, directed 
by Mrs. Lillian Smith. Five of the young 
men with their Sunday school teacher, 


Mrs. Watkins, united with the church. 
The offering was for the purpose of start- 
ing a fund to send a delegate to the Sun- 
day School Institute at Murray Grove. 


Wisconsin 

Racine.—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 
pastor. On Children’s Day five young 
girls and two young men from our young 
people’s chorus choir united with the 
church. Three children were christened. 
A. fine audience and an excellent program 
by the Sunday school encouraged every 
one. A new furnace has been installed in 
the parsonage at an expense of $500, 
and the ‘‘Good Shepherd Guild, with 
assistance from the Willing Workers, have 
spent several hundred dollars in overhaul- 
ing and improving the general appearance 
of the kitchen at the church, and other 
improvements. Our State Convention 
will be held in Wausau, the first of Oc- 
tober. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 823) 

As to love-interest. Having to choose 
between a polite but passionless parson, 
Curtis, and a soldier, Peter Kelsey, who 
is a jewel in the rough, she chooses the 
latter. Here’s why: “She thought of his 
magnanimity (the parson’s). . She 
thought of the admirable way in which 
he had submitted to her decision in the 
delicate and difficult triangle that threat- 
ened between him, her mother, and herself. 
Suppose her beloved Peter had been in 
his place! How he would have bungled 
matters! On the other hand, could Peter 
ever have stood (singing to a group of 
ladies, as had Parson Curtis), on one toe, 
fighers touching, wishing God he were a 
tender apple blossom?’’ 

Robert Clarke White. 

Tufts College. 

* * 
CHAUTAUQUA 

It is to be my privilege to be our Uni- 
versalist representative at Chautauqua 
this summer, a privilege to which I am 
looking forward with much anticipation. 
I believe this will be the fourth year that 
we have co-operated with our Unitarian 
friends, sharing the privilege of their de- 
nominational home and joining hands 
with their representatives in making Chau- 
tauqua mean as much as possible to the 
Unitarians and Universalists who come 
there for a day or for a longer period. I 
can speak of Chautauqua only from hear- 
say and in anticipation, but I have always 
heard how lovely it was there and what 
fine courses and classes are available for 
those interested in church work, or even 
just longing for a good time. Edward 
Everett Hale said, ‘‘If you have not spent 
a week at Chautauqua you do not know 
your own country,’’ so I am glad that this 
hitherto neglected part of my education 
is to be supplied this year. The Chautau- 
qua Quarterly, which I believe to be a 
truthful publication, says: ‘Its spirit 


and purpose inspire the thoughts of 
thousands, old and young. It is famous 
the world round, not only for its cultural 
and musical development, but as a recrea- 
tional center, where there is found every 
variety of wholesome out-of-door life to 
be had in the most favored summer re- 
sorts.” 

It sounds like a bit of Paradise on earth 
and its enthusiastic admirers would 
probably assert that it is just that. More 
of our Universalist people ought to make 
its acquaintance and your representative 
hopes this year that many new faces will 
be seen there and many new names written 
in the book of registration. 

The season this year opens June 27 
though the summer school session. does 
not start until July 8. The regular course 
is for six weeks and the tuition is not ex- 
cessive. One may take work for a shorter 
period if desired or even attend the classes 
as a listener. There is also excellent op- 
portunity for work in religious education. 

A card to Chautaugua Summer School 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., will bring all the 
desired information. 

May I hope to meet many of you there? 

Hazel I. Kirk. 


* * 


OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK 
Ferry Beach Aug. 17-24 

Plans for Older Young People’s Week 
at Ferry Beach, or Young People’s Lead- 
ership Week as it has sometimes been 
called, are nearly complete. There is to 
be quite a change in the program from the 
two previous sessions, which promises to 
be an improvement. 

Each morning there will be two classes, 
an hour and a half being allowed for each 
of them. The first period will be devoted 
to a class led by Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, 
of Tufts College, on ‘Some Major Life 
Problems in the Modern Day.’’ Some of 
the problems to be discussed are, ‘“The 
Problem of a Job,” “The Problem of Re- 
ligion,’”’ ‘“The Problem of World Citizen- 
ship.”’ 

The second period will be given to a 
class led by Prof. H. Philbrook Morrell, 
of St. Lawrence University, on the general 
theme, “‘A Way of Christian Conduct 
Amidst Conflicting Family Relationships,’’ 
and will be a consideration of standards, 
conventions, and problems of right rela- 
tionships for youth, of conduct adjust- 
ments for married folk, of problems in 
family adjustment for social and religious 
workers, and a series of social studies for 
those who help to determine religious and 
social policies. “The Family Institu- 
tion,’ ‘‘Relationships of Youth,’’ ‘Mar- 
riage and Funeral Customs,” “Voluntary 
Parenthood,”’ ‘“‘SSome Eugenie Problems,’’ 
and the daily topics, with the last session 
on Saturday morning being devoted to a 
summary of the course. 

Each class. period in both courses will 
be in the nature of a forum or round table 
discussion, so that there will be full op- 
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portunity for the expression of differing 
opinions on all the questions and problems 
introduced. 

Older Young People’s Week is primarily 
designed to meet the needs of those who 
have passed the usual ages of Y. P. C. U. 
membership, and have, perhaps, attended 
several Y. P. C. U. Institutes. The 
younger ministers, directors of religious 
education, college students, and others of 
similar background are welcome and urged 
to attend. 

In addition to the morning classes, there 
will be a series of vesper services, in which 
it is hoped to work out something of the 
technigue of worship that can be used 
without mental reservation by religious 
liberals, and which will help to provide 
that ‘spiritual dynamic’’ which has been 
pronounced the greatest present need of 
our church. 

Reservations for Older Young People’s 
Week should be made in the usual way, 
through Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, secretary 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association. 
Most of those attending the Institute will 
be housed together in the Rowland, as in 
previous years, affording better oppor- 
tunities for fellowship than would be the 
case when scattered in the various build- 
ings and tents. 

Rev. Stanley Manning of Augusta, 
Maine, is serving again as Dean of the 
Institute, and will be glad to correspond 
with those who are thinking of being 
present. 

* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS RECEIVED IN 

1929 
Previously reported............... 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 106. Palmer, 
Mass., 10. Rockland, Ohio, 3. Stockton, 
Ill., 4. Rutland, Vt., 10. Harrisville, 
R. I., 2. North Orange, Mass., 3. Oak- 
field, Maine, 6. Bridgeport, Conn., 7. 
Hoopeston, Ill., 1. Auburn, Maine, 9. 
Monson, Mass., 2. Boston, Grove Hall, 6. 
Worcester, Mass., First, 14. Bridgeport, 
Conn., 6. Middletown, N. Y., 16. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., All Souls, 4. Exeter, Me., 1. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Our Father, 4. Framing- 
ham, Mass., 2. Racine, Wis., 3. South 
Weymouth, Mass., 12. Lansing, Mich., 4. 
Malden, Mass., 20. Southold, N. Y., 6. 
Schuyler Lake, N. Y., 1. Arlington, 


Mass., 8. 
way, N. Y., 3. 
Medford Hillside, Mass., 4. 


Middleport, N. Y., 6. Ridge- 
Little. Falls; Newxes09: 
Total, 292. 


Notices 


CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION 


West Chesterfield, Sunday, July 7. 11 a. m., 
preaching service. Rev. E. R. Walker. Basket 
lunch at noon. 1.15 p. m., addresses and business 
of Association. 

Mrs. J. E. Coulter, Secretary. 
ee 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


We hope the friends of Ferry Beach are not for- 
getting that time is passing swiftly, and that soon 
the clans will be gathering for the Institutes. First 
comes the Women’s Missionary Week, beginning 
July 27. 

Before that time it is hoped that all of those who 
have been thinking that they were going to make a 
contribution to the Fair will remember that both 
money and articles will be in order, and act accord- 
ingly. 

The dates set for the Fair are Thursday, Aug. 1, 
and Tuesday, Aug. 6. 

Please send money contributions to Miss Martha 
Marshall, 208 Massachusetts Ave., Providence, 
R. I[.; other contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, Hotel Quillen, Ferry Beach 
Association, Saco, Maine, on and after July 20. 

x * 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Wesley Gilbert Price having entered upon 
secular work, his name was dropped from the roll 
of Ohio ministers at a meeting of the Fellowship 
Committee held in Columbus, Ohio, June 12, 1929. 

Under date of June 10, 1929, Rev. Armon Cheek 
voluntarily withdrew from the Ministerial Fellow- 
ship of the Universalist Church. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
ee 

SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


The churches listed below extend a cordial and 
urgent invitation to all to worship with them, and 
then tq join in an hour of fellowship while picnic 
dinners are eaten. The entertaiaing church will 
provide coffee and perhaps other good things to go 
with the lunches which the visitors bring. 

All services are scheduled on standard time. 

June 30. Camp Benson, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. 
James F. Albion. Camp Benson is reached via 
state highway 104, and is about one mile north of 
Newport. 

July 7. Livermore (Brettun’s Mills). All day 
meeting beginning at 11 a. m. Probable speakers, 
Rev. George W. Sias, and Dr. J. W. Vallentyne. 
Church is at the junction of state highways 107 
and 108, opposite Livermore post-office. 

July 14. Hiram, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Hervey H. Hoyt. Church is on state highway 113, 
just north of bridge over Saco river. : 

July 21. Stockton Springs, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, 
Dr. S. G. Ayres. Church is on Atlantie highway 
(Route 1), just north of center of village. 

July 28. Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy 


Robbins. Church is at Hope Corner, six miles from 
Camden. 

Turner Ceater, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. George 
W. Sias. Caurch is in Turner Center village, op- 


posite Leavitt Institute. 

Aug. 4. Readfield, 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick 
S. Walker. Building at Readfield Corner. 

Swanville, 1p. m. Speaker, Rev. William 
Vaughan. Follow state highway 141 from Belfast. 

Aug. 11. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbiris. Church is near center of village on 
state highway 101. 

Aug. 18. Canton Point, 2.15 p. m. Speaker, 
Rey. Stanley Manning. From Canton follow Gil- 
bertville road across Androscoggin river bridge, 
and turn north at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe. Follow state highway 129 from east- 
ern part of Damariscotta village, branching off to 
highway 130, just beyond Bristol Mills post-office 
turn left, and again left about three miles farther on. 
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Church is on right side of road before the village 
center is reached. 

Aug. 25. East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is on federal highway 2, 
north of center of village. 

Sept. 1. Norway, 10 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen. Church is in upper part of village on Maine 
Street, state highway 118. 

é ee 
UNION SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Union services of the First Church of Boston and 
King’s Chapel will be held in King’s Chapel June 
23 to Sept. 29 on Sundays at 11 a. m., with preachers 
as follows: 

June 23 to July 14. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 
Dartmouth College. 

July 21. Rev. William I. Lawrence, Th. D. San 
Jose, Calif. 

July 28. Prof. Robert James Hutcheon. 
ville Theological School. 

August 4. Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lexington, 
Mass. 

August 11. Rev. George A. Mark, Somerville, 
Mass. 

August 18. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

August 25. Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, 
N. J. 

September 1. Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass. 

September 8. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 

September 15. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

September 22 and 29. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School. 

ee 


Y. P. C. U. ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The forty-first annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Atlanta, Georgia, in 
the United Liberal Church, beginning at 7.30 p. m. 
on July 10, 1929. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year, for 
action on the revision of the constitution, and for 
the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Howard H. Dawes, Secretary. 
Poh 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


The Second Chureh, the Church of the Disciples, 
the Church of the Redemption, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of union summer 
services Sunday mornings at 11. 

June 30. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D., Second 
Church, Boston. 

July 7. Rev. A. Cushman McGiffert, Jr., Chicago 
Theological Seminary. : 

July 14. Rev. Reynold E. Boden, Manchester, 
England. 

July 21. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., Federa- 
tion of Churches, Philadelphia. 

July 28. Rev. George L. Parker, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

Aug. 14. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, First Parish in 
Framingham. 

Aug. 11. Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, 
Church, Newport, R. I. 

Aug. 18. Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

Aug. 25. Rev. John §. Lowe, D. D., Church of, the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 1. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Community 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Sept. 8. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 15. Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sept. 22. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D, 


Mead- 


Channing 
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WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Noel E. Spicer 
to Illinois, dated June 12, 1929. 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
me Ok 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Friends of Murray Grove, North, South, East 
and West, we need your help to make 1929 the best 
yet. Send donations of towels, aprons or fancy 
articles, or checks, to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. up to July 15, 1929; after that to 
Miss Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. Fair days are August 16-17, 1929. 

ele 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The hotels will open for guests on Friday, July 26, 
1929. The season program will be as follows, 

W.N.M. A. Week, July 27-August 3. 

Camp Cheery, July 27-August 3. 

Sunday School Week, August 3-10. 

Y. P. C. U. Week, August 10-17. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week, August 17-24. 

Rates for the season will be: The Quillen or the 
Underwood $17; Rowland Hall (for women) $19; 
the Cottage (for girls) or the Belmont (for boys) 
$16; tents $15. Rooms will be assigned on July 1 
in order of application. A remittance of $1 for 
Association membership should accompany room 
application. 

Reservations should be arranged for at once. 

“The Ferry Beacher,’’ the annual booklet giving 
full information concerning Ferry Beach and the 
Institute programs is’ now ready for distribution. 
Copies will be sent to all former Ferry Beachers and 
to all others who will apply. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 


DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 
608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R. I. 


20 Main Sr. Bangor, Me. 
Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


20,000 chairs in stock 


PEWS BYRON JACKSON 
Church Furniture 27 Haymarket Sq. 
Fo.ding Chairs Boston, Mass. 


Twenty years of seating 


The Dead Line for Ministers 
Few ministers take regular appointments after age 65. 
However bravely they have fought the increase of years, 
salary is almost certain to drop, if ic does not stop entirely, 
about thatage. To meet this financial crisis the Ministers’ 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
issues an endowment policy maturing at age 65 with a life 


income as one settlement option. (Ady.) 


Quotations 


from published comments concerning the 
workmanship of Harry Cochrane, special- 
ist in church decorating: 


“The prince of decorators.” 

“One of the really great decorators of 
the country.” 

“Splendid artist.” 

“The best decorator in New England 
to say the least.” 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Church Decorator and Mural Artist 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Experience the Presence of God on Your Vacation 


You can find spiritual exhilaration, rest, a new interest in life, a taste of Heaven on 
earth, at only three dollars a day at the Edward A. Buss Inn, South Athol, Massachusetts, 


if you will make reservations soon. 
love and good-will at the Inn. 


Wonderful Mineral Water Spring, overflowing 
God realized in simple living. Address F. C. Moore, 


Treasurer Morgan Memorial, 85 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
72 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baliimore Southern. Methodist. 


‘Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D:, Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


. Courses leading to the Degreeof B.D. - 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
wna JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version, 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoots 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Maas. 


Dean Academy | 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Ita buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere ef 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity Schooi 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Medern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


“Why are you so pensive?’”’ he asked. 

“I’m not pensive,’’ she replied. 

“But you haven’t said a word for 
twenty minutes.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t have anything to say.’’ 

“Don’t you ever say anything when 
you have nothing to say?”’ 

Nos. 

“Well then, will you be my wife?”’— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

A. colored porter in a hotel was asked 
why rich men usually gave him small tips, 
while poor men were liberal. 

“Well, suh, boss, I don’t know,.’cept the 
rich man don’t want nobody t’ know he’s 
rich, and’ the po’ man don’ want nobody 
t’? know he’s po.’—’—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

* * 

Lady (making her will, to lawyer), 
“And I wish to leave the sum of twenty 
pounds to my old and valued parlor-maid, 
Eliza Jenkins, who has served me well 
and faithfully for over six months.’’— 
Punch (Lonéon). 

* * 

A man in Indiana has invented a de- 
vice by which salt can be shaken from a 
salt-shaker. It is thought this is the same 
man who invented an attachment for 
lighting a cigar-lighter—Detroit News. 

* * 

Purchaser: ‘‘What is the charge for this 
battery?” 

Garageman: “One and one-half volts.” 

Purchaser: ‘“‘Well, how much is that in 
American money?’’—Literary Digest. 

* * 

First Mother: ‘“‘Did your daughter pass 
her examinations?”’ 

Second Mother: ‘““No. They asked her 
questions about things that occurred be- 
fore she was born.’’— Hulla-Baloo. 

* * 

“T’ve had to say ‘no’ to several young 
men recently.’’ 

“Yes, you can’t buy everything the 
salesmen bring around.’’—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

* * 

If it were not for our rather disap- 
pointing experience with the war to end 
war, we should come out for legislation to 
end legislation.—Ohio State Journal. 

* * 

A determined campaign to enforce all 
forms of reckless and careless automobile 
driving in Berkeley has. been launched by 
police.—San Francisco Examiner. 

* * 

Still, maybe your wife would be as 
wonderful as that one in the movie if she 
had a husband as wonderful as that one 
in the movie.— Newark Ledger. 

* * 

If you see a home advertised now with 
a “beautiful view,’”’ it means a delicates- 
sen is visible from the front window.— 
Kay Features. 
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God and You 


by 


NEL bE BECvE 2” F RE NID 


2 Author of 
{ite Set Outeontiea LL OR ROM Rie” 


and 


“SUCCESS AND .YOU”” 


“Tell us what religion is.” 
“Tell us what is the biggest thing in life and how you can get it.” 


Frank and friendly talks with young people by one who has had long 
and intimate contacts with them. 


Some of the questions answered: 
What Is Religion? 
What Does Religion Do for an Individual? 
How Can You Personally Know God? 
What Is Life and What Is It Worth? 
What. Is Man? 
What Is Spirit? ; 
How Does Spirit Manifest Itself? 
How Can We Reconcile the Physical and the Spiritual? 


A splendid gift for any thoughtful boy or girl. 
Price $1.25. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 


new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


